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The Setting-out of the Society.—l. 


N March, 1535, nearly a year after the memorable in- 
auguration of his Society in the Chapel of Montmartre, 


Ignatius set out on his return journey into Spain—a journey 
rendered necessary by the state of his health. He left his com- 
panions under the direction of Peter Favre; and undertook for 
three among them (Xavier, Lainez, and Salmeron) the office of 
negotiating with their relatives the renunciation of their pro- 
perty, and the recognition of their new choice in life. But 
though he returned to the neighbourhood of his home, and 
remained three months at Azpeitia, only once during that 
time did he re-enter the Castle of Loyola, in spite of urgent 
entreaties from his brother. His manner of recruiting his health 
at Azpeitia was characteristic: he preached and evangelised 
until he brought on fresh illness. Whether or not because the 
consequent prostration reduced him to taking the needed rest, 
the fact remains that at the end of his three months’ residence 
he was able to begin his journey to Italy with restored strength. 
He left behind him at Azpeitia a Confraternity from which 
has developed the association for the foveri vergognosi, 
24 
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now so well known in Italy. After executing his com- 
mission on behalf of his three companions, he left Valencia, 
and reached Venice ; after a painful and often dangerous journey. 
At Venice he rapidly won esteem, and—more important still— 
accessions to his infant Society. Two of these, Diego and 
Estefan de Eguia, he had known at Alcala; the third, Diego 
Hozes, was of ancient family of Malaga. At length, on January 
6th, 1537, he was joined by the companions he had left at Paris ; 
and had the joy of finding the original seven reinforced by three 
new comrades—Jean Codure, Paschase Broét, and Claude Le 
Jay—all scholars from the University of Paris. They only 
remained with him ten weeks on their first arrival, before 
leaving for Rome, to seek the Pope’s sanction for their pro- 
jected journey to Palestine. Arrived in Rome, they found a 
protector where they had dreaded an enemy. Ortiz, the 
Emperor’s envoy, and a practised divine, had been among 
those with whom Ignatius had come into conflict during his 
first years at the Paris University: but he, like others, had 
since learned a juster appreciation of the Saint. Favre, 
Xavier, and several of the little band, he had known in Paris, 
and now voluntarily sought them out and offered assistance. 
Through him they were introduced to Paul III. Paul, who 
delighted in discussions among the learned, engaged them in 
a disputation with the Cardinals and theologians about him ; 
and declared, ‘We are exceedingly rejoiced to see so much 
learning united with so much humility.” He permitted their 
enterprise, and gave them leave to receive Holy Orders from any 
Bishop whatever ; besides sending them sixty crowns for their 
journey. 

“TI give you leave readily,” had said the Pope regarding 
their projected journey; “but I do not think you will go.” 
Paul III. was right. The Jesuit Order was not to sink into 
the arid sands of Palestine. War was declared between the 
Venetian Republic and Sultan Suleiman, and it lasted precisely 
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for the year during which they had bound themselves to wait 
before they renounced their intention of proceeding to the East. 
St. Ignatius and his six companions, who were not yet priests, 
meantime availed themselves of the Papal permission by re- 
ceiving in succession the several degrees of Holy Orders ; and 
were finally ordained priests on June 24th by the Bishop of 
Arba. Never, declared the Bishop, had he performed an ordi- 
nation which so touched him. They then separated, retiring 
to various cities for the purpose of Retreat. 

Towards the close of the year they reassembled, and all, save 
Rodriguez and Ignatius himself, said their first Mass in a ruined 
Convent at Vicenza, which had been the Saint’s residence during 
this period of Retreat. He deferred this event in his own case, 
from scruples of unworthiness, to the following year, when he 
said his Massat Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome. For that 
city Ignatius now determined to set out, accompanied by the 
two oldest Fathers, Favre and Lainez; while the others were 
despatched in differing directions —Xavier and Bobadilla to 
Bologna, Rodriguez and Le Jay to Ferrara, Salmeron and Broét 
to Siena, Codure and Hozes to Padua. Before they separated, 
rules were agreed upon for their manner of life. Wherever 
they went, they were to reside in hospitals and live on alms. 
Fach was to be Superior for a week, they were to preach in the 
squares and open places of the towns, to instruct children in 
Christian doctrine and morality. Now, for the first time, 
Ignatius bestowed upon his Society its world-famous name. 
It was believed that it had been communicated to him during 
his Manresan visions: and indeed, in the original Spanish, the 
name is full of those military associations which clung round 
the Saint at that outset of his career. The Company of Jesus, 
it runs. Famous in mediaval history are those Free Companies 
which won booty and licentious fame under every standard in 
Europe. Now a company of another kind was to go forth, 
under the standards of many nations, to quite other wars. 
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On his way Romewards, Ignatius stopped at a wayside chapel 
to pray. There he hada vision. He saw, relates Lainez, Christ 
with the Cross in His arms, and near Him the Eternal Father, 
Who said to Our Saviour: “I desire you to take this man for 
your servant.” And Jesus received him, saying, “I will have 
you serve me. I will be propitious to you in Rome.” What this 
last sentence meant, Ignatius did not understand; he thought 
that perhaps it was a forewarning of martyrdom in the Eternal 
City. One rule which he laid down before entering Rome is 
curious in the light of present developments. He did not wish 
his followers to be confessors or directors of women; nor was 
this rule relaxed during his lifetime. There would be a voice of 
lamentation among the Damarises of Farm Street were this rule 
revived to-day. In the eyes of the average Protestant the 
disciples of the man who avoided relations with women are the 
very types of the dreaded “ Priest in the Household.” In Rome 
he had not been long when he heard of the death of one among 
the latest recruited of his companions—Hozes, who expired 
suddenly at Padua. But otherwise things went well with him, 
and he began to prove the truth of the words Christ had 
addressed to him in the vision. It will be remembered that the 
original vow in the Chapel of Montmartre bound the com- 
panions, if they found themselves baulked in their designs in 
the East, to place themselves at the disposal of the Pope. This 
Ignatius now hastened to do. Paul III. gladly accepted his 
offer of service, and showed his favour by appointing Favre to 
lecture on the Scriptures, and Lainez on Scholastic Theology, 
at the University of the Sapienza. Ignatius himself was given 
liberty to pursue his old methods, of preaching and the 
“Spiritual Exercises.” One of the first to go through the 
exercises was the Dr. Ortiz already mentioned, his old Parisian 
enemy. Thereof is related a curious anecdote, savouring more 
of the early Franciscan than of what the outside world con- 
siders the traditional Jesuit spirit. Ortiz’s head broke down 
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under the seclusion and meditation. To cheer him, St. Ignatius 
danced for him the old Basque national dance, and the remedy 
is said to have been effectual. It is a little difficult to imagine 
Father Anderledy, for example, adopting this method of miti- 
gating the severities of a Jesuit Retreat. 

By Easter, 1538, Ignatius’s companions had joined him, and 
soon they were established in a fixed house—the Torre del 
Melangolo—given them by Codacio, a rich man of the Papal 
household, who entered the Company and was made by Ignatius 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF ST, FRANCIS XAVIER. 


minister of the house which he had given. The Society was not 
free from trials. In Rome, as in Paris, accusations of heretical 
teaching were brought against it ; but in Rome, as in Paris, in- 
vestigation signally confuted the charge, and only served to call 
increased attention to the new Community. 

At length, in 1541, the Society took formal constitution, The 
first and most important resolutions were decided by the whole 
of the members, deliberating at night during a lengthencd period, 
that they might not interrupt their works of charity during the 
day. They decided to add to the vows they had already taken 
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the vow of obedience to a Superior chosen from among them- 
selves, and a vow of obedience to the Pope, binding them to go 
to any province or country, whether of believers or unbelievers, 
to which he might send them. Further, they were to teach the 
Commandments to children or anyone else, to take a fixed time 
an hour more or less—to teach in an orderly way the Com- 
mandments and Catechism, giving forty days in the year to this 
work. All candidates for the Society were to go through the 
“Spiritual Exercises” and the other appointed tests of the 





Society. The Superior of the Society was to be elected for 
life, with restrictions tobe afterwards determined. If the mem- 
bers were dispersed into many countries, the Constitutions were 
to be decided by the majority of them then in Italy, either by 
summoning them to Rome, or by procuring their votes in 
writing. The remaining resolutions were left to be drafted by 
Ignatius and Codure, the other members reserving to themselves 
only the confirmation of them when framed. Finally, Ignatius 
drew up a record of their decisions in five chapters, which he 
presented, through Cardinal Contarini, to the Pope. “The 
finger of Ged is here!” exclaimed Paul III., and remitted the 
Constitutions to three of his Cardinals for detailed examination. 
At first they were hostile; but ultimately, largely through the 
influence of Cardinal Contarini, who had from the first been 
Ignatius’s warmest patron, they reported favourably to the Pope. 
The Bull “ Regimint militantis ecclestae”? was issued, and the 
founding of the Jesuit Order was at length completed. One 
thing, indeed, remained ; but all except Ignatius must have 
regarded it as a virtual formality. Ignatius was elected 
Superior, and after resisting for nearly a week, assumed the 
office on April 13th, 1541. In afew months afterwards, another 
of the little band of founders died—Jean Codure. 

One brilliant name was absent from amongst those who 
personally took part in these final steps. Already, before the 
Order was confirmed, its vast conquests were opening before it. 
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Joam III. of Portugal asked Ignatius, in 1540, to give him evan- 
gelists for those newly-gained Indian possessions which are now 
remembered only by such disputes and difficulties as they have 
bequeathed to Catholicism in the Archbishopric of Bombay. 
Ignatius named Bobadilla and Rodriguez: Heaven named 
Francis Xavier. Rodriguez left for Portugal ; but Bobadilla fell 
ill, and Xavier was appointed in his place. “ Ite, omnia incen- 
dite et inflarnmate,” said Ignatius, and Xavier followed Rod- 
riguez. Arrived in Portugal, Joam would have kept both the 
Jesuits in his own dominions. The difficulty was ultimately 
decided to the great advantage both of the Indies and Portugal. 
Simon Rodriguez remained with Joam, to spread the Jesuit 
Order over the whole of Portugal. Francis Xavier sailed to 
fulfil that vision in which he had seen himself bending under the 
weight of India and Ethiopia, and had held them both up, though 
it left him very weary. 

Thenceforward the life of Ignatius becomes the life of his 
Order ; and the life of his Order the life of Europe. In some 
twelve years, his little Company was become the army of the 
Church, and was waging her wars throughout the Continent in 
the thickest of those turbulent times. It had Colleges at Alcala, 
at Salamanca, at Coimbra, at Vienna, at Ingolstadt, at Ferrara, 
at Rome, at Valladolid, at Gandia, and many other places. 
Blessed Peter Favre accompanied Ortiz to the Conference of 
Ratisbon, and, with Peter Canisius, strenuously fought the Re- 
formers throughout Germany. In the several Conferences held 
during Luther’s lifetime in the vain hope of conciliating his fol- 
lowers, Bobadilla and Le Jay took conspicuous part ; at the 
Diet of Worms Le Jay was especially prominent. At the 
Council of Trent Lainez and Salmeron were deputed as theo- 
logians for the Holy See, and excited universal admiration 
amidst an assembly of divines, most of whom were greatly their 
elders. There also were present Le J.y and Peter Canisiuse 
Lainez and Salmeron were present at the second session, which 
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was broken up by Maurice of Saxony. “A drunken German 
head,” had said Cardinal Grantella, when warned against the 
Saxon, “can form no scheme which I cannot easily discover 
and counteract.” Not for the first time or the last the “drunken 
German head” proved an overmatch for the subtle southern 
head ; and Maurice sent the Emperor flying from Innsbriick, 
and the Council flying from Trent. In addition to the venerable 
men who had founded it, the Society produced during those 
years St. Francis Borgia and Blessed Peter Canisius. And over 
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CRUCIFIX OF ST. IGNATIUS, SIGNATURE OF THE SAINT. 


Now at Manresi. 


all this Ignatius watched from the Eternal City. Truly Christ 
had been “ propitious” to him in Rome. 

He died on July 31st, 1556, of malarial fever, after but five 
days’ illness; so quietly that neither the physicians nor his 
brethren suspected, up to the last, that his illness was dangerous. 
He announced the previous day that he was about to die, and 
asked that the Pope should be informed ; but his words ob- 
tained so little credence that, with his assent, but contrary to 
his expressed preference, the message to the Vatican was not 
sent till the next morning, when he was suddenly found to be 
expiring. There was not time even to administer the last 
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Sacraments ; but he had been to Confession and Communion 
at the beginning of his illness. The fifteen. years in Rome 
closed by this uneventful death, and marked by an unevent- 
fulness in his personal career singularly at variance with the 
vicissitudes and struggles of his previous life, had been years 
of sagacious and all-seeing rule. That rule had much of mili- 
tary sagacity, and was also military in its uncompromising 
insistence on discipline. Uncalculating obedience was its first 
principle : with regard to his followers it was indeed “theirs 
not to reason why.” And of this spirit he set the example in so 
far as it consisted with his office. At sixty years he declared 
that a sign from the Pope would send him on board the nearest 
ship at Ostia, ready to put off without oars, sails, or provisions: 
“ But where would be the prudence of this ?” asked a nobleman. 
The answer came right soldierly : ‘“ Prudence, my Lord, is the 
virtue of those who command, not of those who obey.” Nor 
was he a character to be disobeyed. Said Cardinal Carpi of 
him: “ He has driven in the nail, nothing can pull it out.’ 
Francisco Marino, a novice highly useful as Minister of the 
Professed House, retained an obstinate character even after he 
had passed through the “ Exercises.” Some traits of the kind 
came before Ignatius one night in the usual nightly report. He 
called I‘rancisco from his bed, and sent him off there and then. 
Another novice talked frequently of leaving the Order. Ignatius 
had patience for a time; but at length he was told that the 
young man had informed the advisers sent him by the Saint that 
he would stay that night, but was resolved to go next morning. 
“Will he go to-morrow ?” exclaimed the ex-warrior of Pam- 
plona. “That shall not be, for he shall not sleep in the house 
to-night.” And out the novice went on the moment. One 
is tempted to think that Ignatius would have been an 
admirable Superior for certain Persecuted Nuns. The mem- 
bers of the Society were forbidden to visit a woman alone ; 
but once an old priest (with the best intentions in the 
world, as Ignatius knew) overstepped the rule. The poor 
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old Father was condemned to scourge himself, while eight 
of the other Fathers recited aloud the Penitential Psalms; and 
this, we are told, Ignatius thought an indulgent sentence. O 
iron generation! The “cat,” it is clear, would not have been 
abolished with Ignatius as Minister of War. He was believed 
to be coldest and severest with those he loved best and trusted 
most. Nadal got at the Saint’s hands such terrible reproofs in 
the refectory as made him shed tears. “O Lord,” cried Lainez, 
“what have I done to harm the Society, that #7 Sazzo treats me 
with such severity 2?” Polanco, Ignatius’s secretary—“ his hands 
and feet ”—declared that till Ignatius lay a-dying the Saint had 
not for years spoken to him with any signs of friendship. But 
all this was policy, system, and insight into spirits. With the 
young in whom he discerned good dispositions he was tender 
and patient. And these very men with whom he was so stern 
would have rather been rebuked by him than cherished by 
another. And he carefully avoided imperiousness in giving his 
instructions ; the instances already mentioned were exceptional 
cases. He consoled generously any who failed in the missions 
on which they were sent, and never let them feel that they were 
held in less favour. Hechecked all excess in austerities, leaning 
rather to the side of indulgence, and was most tender in the 
care he enjoined for sick brethren. But his indulgence did not 
include laxity. On the contrary, he displayed almost a martinet 
minuteness in his insistence on cleanliness and order: in his 
school had St. Francis Xavier learned the maxim-—“ Be great 
in little things.” Though he wrote often thirty letters a day, 
he declared there was not one but he read it over twice; and 
similar exactitude he enjoined on his disciples. When one 
comes to examine these things, wonder at the success of the 
Society ceases. Any human business, managed with such con- 
summate wisdom, must needs have succeeded. Here was a 
man who in any career must have been great. His ambition 
was of the highest : he chose to be great in both worlds. 
PHILIP HEMANs. 














Decvilised. 


HE difficulty of dealing—in the course of any critical 
duty—with decivilised man lies in this: when you accuse 

him of vulgarity—sparing him no doubt the word—he defends 
himself against the charge of barbarism. Especially from new 
soil—transatlantic, colonial—he faces you, bronzed, with a half- 
conviction of savagery, partly persuaded of his own youthfulness 
of race. He writes, and recites, poems about ranches and 
canyons; they are designed to betray the recklessness of his 
nature and to reveal the good that lurks in the lawless ways of a 
young society. He is there to explain himself, voluble, with a 
slossary for his own artless slang. But his colonialism is only 
provincialism very articulate. The new air does but make old 
decadences seem more stale ; the young soil does but set into 
fresh conditions the ready-made, the uncostly, the refuse feeling 
of a race decivilising. American fancy played long this patter- 
ing part of youth. The New Englander hastened to assure you 
with so self-denying a face he did not wear war-paint and 
feathers, that it became doubly difficult to communicate to him 
that you had suspected him of nothing wilder than a second- 
hand dress coat. And when it was a question not of rebuke, 
but of praise, the American was ill-content with the word of the 
judicious who lauded him for some delicate successes in con- 
tinuing something of the literature of England, something of the 
art of France; he was more eager for the applause that stimu- 
lated him to write romances and to paint panoramic landscape, 
after brief training in academies of native inspiration. Even now 
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English voices, with violent commonplace, are constantly calling 
upon America to begin—to begin, for the world is expectant. 
Whereas there is no beginning for her, but instead a continuity 
which only a constant care can guide into sustained refinement 
and can save from decivilisation. 

But decivilised man is not peculiar to new soil. The English 
town, too, knows him in all his dailiness. In england, too, he 
has a literature, an art, a music, all his own —dcrived from many 
and various things of price. Trash, in the fulness of its insim- 
plicity and cheapness, is impossible without a beautiful past. 
Its chief characteristic—which is futility, not failure—could not 
be achieved but by the long abuse, the rotatory reproduction, 
the quotidian disgrace, of the utterances of Art, especially the 
utterance by words. Gaiety, vigour, vitality, the organic quality, 





purity, simplicity, precision—all these are among the antecedents 
of trash. It is after them ; it is also, alas, because of them. And 
nothing can be much sadder than such a proof of what may 
possibly be the failure of derivation. Evidently we cannot 
choose our posterity. Reversing the steps of time, we may, 
indeed, choose backwards. We may give our thoughts noble 
forefathers. Well begotten, well born they must be; they shall 
be also well derived. We have a voice in decreeing our inherit- 
ance, and not our inheritance only, but our heredity. Our minds 
may trace upwards and follow their ways to the best well-heads 
of the arts. The very habit of our thoughts may be persuaded 
one way unawares by their antenatal history. Their com- 
panions must be lovely, but they need be no lovelier than 
their ancestors; and being so fathered and so_husbanded, 
they may be entrusted to keep the counsels of literature. 
Such is our trust in a descent we know. But, of a sequel 
which of us is sure? Which of usis secured against the dangers 
of subsequent depreciation ? And, moreover, which of us shall 
trace the contemporary tendencies, the one towards honour, the 
other towards dishonour? Or who shall discover why deriva- 
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tion becomes degeneration, and where and when and how the 
bastardy befalls 2? The decivilised have every grace as the ante- 
cedent of their vulgarities, every distinction as the precedent 
of their mediocrities. No ballad-concert song, feign it sigh, 
frolic, or laugh, but has the excuse that the feint was sug- 
gested, was made easy, by some living sweetness once. Nor 
are the decivilised to blame as having in their own persons 
possessed civilisation and marred it. They did not possess it ; 
they were born into some tendency to derogation, into an in- 
clination for things mentally inexpensive. And the tendency 
can hardly do other than continue. Nothing can look duller 
than the future of this second-hand and multiplying world. Men 
need not be common merely because they are many; but, the 
infection of commonness once begun in the many, what dulness 
in their future! To the eye that has reluctantly discovered 
this truth—that the vulgarised are not wzcivilised, and that there 
is no growth for them—it does not look like a future at all. 
More ballad-concerts, more quaint English, more robustious 
barytone songs, more piecemeal pictures, more anxious decora- 
tion, more colonial poetry, more young nations with withered 
traditions. Yet it is before this prospect that the provincial 
over-seas lifts up his voice in a boast or a promise common 
enough among the incapable young, but pardonable only in 
senility. He promises the world a literature, an art, that shall 
be new because his forest is untracked and his town just built. 
But what the newness is to be he cannot tell. Certain words 
were dreadful once in the mouth of desperate old age. Dreadful 
and pitiable as the threat of an impotent king, what shall we 
name them when they are the promise of an impotent people ? 
“T will do such things: what they are yet I know not.” 


ALICE MEYNELL. 
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Francis of Assisi—Saint and Reformer. 


STILL, murky day ts on the great city : the river is flowing 
beneath the bridges, and it bears along a number of 
lumbersome barges and dull, heavy steam-packets ; the wharves 
are studded with men, rough and dirty, scrambling to clear off 
the heaps of packages thrown from the boats. The working 
population of a whole town seems there upon the boats 
and wharves; a varied class of men, some brutish, others 
courteous ; some intelligent, others stupid; the gentle and the 
rough, the quict and the uproarious—all seem to be there, dis- 
tinguishable albeit in coarse and dirty clothes. But that is 
beneath the bridge. Overhead a multitude is teeming and 
pushing—ever teeming and pushing from morn till night, and 
the strong bridge seems to breathe with human breath whenever 
the rattling of the carts sinks down for a moment into a noisy 
hush. And such a multitude it 1s that ever surges like a wind- 
driven sea over that river bridge! The busy man of trade and 
the busy man of no trade, the city gentleman and the suburb 
loafer ; old and young, grey heads and children’s faces, all are 
rushing and pushing, unconscious almost of each other, ever 
from morning till evening and from evening till midnight, over 
that city bridge. The population below the bridge seems never 
to move on; the population above is ever moving: all, above and 
below, are hurried, breathless; never standing still for a moment to 
ask themselves: “What am I?” but nevertheless conscious by 
times, and ever growing more conscious, of vague and incoherent 
ideas within of such a question and its answer. To bring a smile 
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to these multitudes of care-drawn faces, to bring a moment’s rest 
to these restless limbs ; only to make the surging crowds above, 
or the scrambling workers beneath, conscious of some mutual 
sympathy and less indifferent to the passing human tide—for 
this men have laboured and are now toiling: but will they succeed? 
Is success possible? Let us hope that it is ; in God’s name let 
us hope. Tasks have often in the past been deemed hopeless 
and have prospered, and why should human effort fail now? Is 
not all history of life the history of effort; was ever victory 
gained which was not at one time beyond hope ? 

But before we exult in the joy of hope, let us determine what 
we have to hope for—at least, to hope for immediately and as a 
present matter of fact. Is it for the taking away of all pain and 
discontent from the earth? Happy, indeed, is the man whose 
hopes can stretch so far; only such hope will hardly be effective 
for practical present work. Let us reduce our ideas and con- 
sequently our hopes to a somewhat nearer range: let us say 
that our present hopeful endeavour is to lessen the antagonism 
between class and class, between man and man; to loosen the 
strain which keeps our fellow mortals so rigidly apart ; and to 
bring somewhat of content and comfort to those who have it not 
yet are willing to receive it, and finally, to prevent if possible a 
rebirth of the same evil on this earth of ours: surely even this 
requires a great hope—yet is it impossible to realise? Things 
as great have been done in times past: things as great, if not in 
absolute measure, yet relatively to the human power capable of 
meeting the need. The question now arises, How are we to 
meet our present need, and where is the human power? Yes, 
that question comes up before us, like an unanswered, uneasy 
spirit, whenever we turn our thoughts to the needy multitude. 
Many replies have been given; take up any scrap of printed 
paper that falls in your way, and you are almost sure to find 
written thereon an answer to the uneasy spirit : some make reply 
that naught can be done save to wait till the restless human 
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ocean subsides of itself into an even calm ; others fiercely deride 
such reply, and predict immediate sunshine and peace were their 
own propositions but carried out ; others again see no hope save 
in a prescription from the medicinal faculty of State; while 
some believe only in individual, however partial, effort; and 
some but in organised corporate work : and_those there are who 
will have no work at all that is not of visible permanent value. 
In the midst of this Babel of confusion comes forth a man of 
enterprise, who believes in any work that operates for good, 
however partial may be its influence upon the whole great need : 
by some he is mocked, by others extolled ; many, avoiding the 
worker and his actual work because of the garb in which it is 
clothed, say openly that his idea is good were it but properly 
dressed and secured against personal and sectarian interests: 
but one result has come of that man’s action, whatever else may 
follow ; he has disturbed the drowsy conscience of a nation. 
For a moment the hilltops were made to resound with a con- 
fused recognition that something must be done: the moment’s 
uproar died away into a thin uncertain sound ; but not till amid 
the confusion a name had been uttered once, twice, and thrice ; 
and men, catching at the name, began to reflect upon what it 
signined. francis of Assist! was the name. Many had heard 
that name before, and had somehow come to attach to ita 
significance of guileless gentleness ; they had read of him in 
their national poetry ; and they had seen almost numberless 
pictures of the Saint in his brown habit and cord, in our 
national museums and galleries: yet never perhaps had he been 
invoked as now by social reformers and journalists of the day. 
But the voices that called on Irancis of Assisi were not all 
of unmixed admiration. One, at least, whilst admiring the 
man, deplored his work as he contemned the work of another ; 
another sought in the success of Francis’s work a pledge of 
success for other work ; a third considered St. Francis’s work as 


yet incomplete, and invited the institutes which the Saint 
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founded to finish the work of their founder. Whatever truth 
there be in these opinions, it is certain that Francis must have 
done a work similar to that now needed: else would he not have 
been thus remembered to-day. 

Is it strange that so much vagueness and error attach to the 
name of St. Francis among our English race? A medieval 
Saint would doubtless attract but little attention in a Pro- 
testant land; but Francis was a social reformer as well as a 
Saint ; he did a work such as no other man had ever done, and 
has so wonthe grateful praise of all times, and of historians of 
whatever creed : yet how is it so few have tried to catch his 
secret, when surely the secret of any work, such as his, were of 
present value? With thoughts such as these we turn our eyes 
towards that institute which bears St. Francis’s name, and pro- 
fesses to carry on St. Francis’s work. 

And now a manifold scene comes beforeour mind. We fancy 
ourselves first in the village friary, a low-standing building in 
the midst of a few acres of well-tilled ground. The external 
appearance of the friary is not prepossessing in architectural 
beauty ; it is somewhat like a great cottage; and within, the 
plain low corridors and small narrow rooms, with but little of 
superficial ornament, carry out still more rigidly the idea of 
architectural poverty. There are no expanding arches, nor 
graven pillars, nor deep window recesses, nor massive doors, 
which things are so entirely connected in most men’s minds 
with every sort of monastic fabric: the village friary is remark- 
able for the absence of these things even on a small scale. The 
only thing at all extraordinary is the habit of the friar—the 
brown hooded frock and cord, and the sandals that take the place 
of beot or shoe. But the pervading sense of religious worship 
gives an impressive character to the simplicity of the place, 
almost as awe-inspiring to the casual visitor as is the solemn 





majesty of the great monastery of our historical imagination. 
In the friary dwell some seven or eight friars. They have 
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their daily routine of life, but seldom varied save when they are 
almost all gone abroad to preach or shrive: at stated hours each 
day a small bell announces the times of Divine Office, which is 
chanted usually in a grave monotone, or is perhaps merely 
recited in ordinary reading fashion because of the fewness of the 
friars at home; there is the public Mass each day, said simply 
and after the Roman rite—for the Franciscan has no peculiar 
rite of his.own; on certain days there is the Chapter, held with 
but little ceremony ; and daily the friars are at stated intervals 
called together to the refectory, or to penitential exercises, or to 
some other common duty. All this is very monastic in its 
character ; but there is an absence of the formality and cere- 
mony of the greater monastery. The friars move about as 
ordinary men of serious purpose; they can speak and laugh 
merrily on occasion as other men, and altogether there is com- 
bined with religious decorum of manner a certain freedom and 
want of religious mannerism betokening frequent and active 
intercourse with the outer world as well as with religious 
enclosure. And so in everything that the friary reveals to us 
there is an overshadowing spirit of simplicity. Poverty is there; 
poverty in the coarse garb, in the low ungarnished corridors and 
the scantily furnished cells—but the poverty is only a part of 
the general simplicity of the life. 

And now our mind returns from the village to the city, and to 
the city friary. The friar of the city lives among the poor ; 
his friary is usually in the poorest quarter of the city, among 
the dwellings of the working man. It is more solid in ap- 
pearance and more shapely than the village friary, in accordance 
with its surroundings : yet within there is the same bare simpli- 
city, and the friar’s life is here as in the village. Here, perhaps, 
you will seldom hear the monotonous chant, save in the early 
morning or late evening: the city friars have to make their day 
chant in the houses of the poor, by the side of the sick-bed, or 
in the presence of the drunken father or miserable mother and 
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children ; making his psalmody of common words such as 
might bring sound advice or comfort to the city poor. Very 
different is the outward life of the city friar from that of his 
brother in the village ; yet the spirit which animates both is the 
same, which bids you recognise Francis of Assisi not exclusively 





n the village friar nor exclusively in the city friar, as distin- 
suished from each other, but in both conjoined: the quasi- 
monastic character of the village friary, and the quasi-missionary 
character of the friary in the city, both together present to us 
the idea of St. Francis, and bid us remark well that whatever 
that idea may be it has the supremest practical quality of a 
vast reform in its universal aptness to the ways of life. 

Now it is no easy matter to define the essential character ofa 
Franciscan friar. To say that he isa “ preaching monk ” is to tell 
but a partial and, perhaps, mischievous truth ; it would certainly 
vive but a very inadequate notion of the Franciscan’s vocation and 
place in the world’s destiny. The Franciscan is a “ preaching 
monk ” by consequence of his true profession ; and not as a direct 
matter of principle; in this he seems to differ from his brother 
friar of the Order of St. Dominic. Rather would we describe 
the Franciscan as “the working friar,” using the word in its 
special application and without prejudice to other working 
Religious ; and this description fits in with the fundamental 
principle upon which St. Francis raised his institute. 

For what is the fundamental idea of the Franciscan life? A 
thousand voices will respond, Poverty! Yet never was true 
word uttered with less true significance or conceived more 
grossly. Well is it said that poverty is the foundation of St. 
Francis’s Order ; but it is not the poverty of the empty purse or 
a thread-bare coat. Poor, indeed, must the Franciscan be, if he 
would obey his founder’s voice ; poor in all earthly goods: yet 
not on poverty of purse and coat is his Order built. Deeper, 
firmer, and indestructible is the rock on which Francis stood ; 
truer, higher, and infinitely more sublime was the ideal he 
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worshipped: the rock on which Francis stood was simplicity of 
life; the ideal he worshipped was naught but life’s simple 
reality. But to attain to this ideal Francis made use of poverty 
—of poverty in its most absolute significance of having no 
property nor ownership. The Franciscan possesses nothing 
because he has renounced every right to possession ; his is a 
radical poverty. Thus in the reform of Francis, matcrial 
poverty became the way to living simplicity. Let us see how 
this was so. 

The abuse of wealth and power is ever the immediate tangible 
issue of a false condition of society ; but the source of the evil 
is the unnatural and enforced linking together of the decayed 
symbolism of an expiring era with the newly awakened energies 
of the coming era. For the life outgrows the symbol, and it 
is as vain to think that the symbol shall for ever enclose tne 
growing energy as to expect that a man shall always wear the 
clothes of his youth. Surely the clothes must burst ; and until 
they do, the grown man will make but an unsightly and pitiful 
show in the ungrowing cloth. Hence, to reform is nothing else, 
if rightly considered, than to free the growing life from the 
captivity of a vain, worn-out symbolism. 

Now to attain this end it is needful that the reformer seize 
hold of the tangible issues of the evil. What these tangible 
issues were in the age of St. Francis we shall best see from a 
consideration of the character of the preceding era. Feudalism 
was the symbol of the politic relations between family and 
family; the individual was not taken into account in the feudal 
system, except in his connexion with the family. Hence, as 
long as the individual was really merged in the idea of the 
family, and the family honour protected equally in the several 
degrees of all the members of the estate, from the lord’s heir to 
the vassal’s youngest child—so long the symbolism of the feudal 
ages was a vigorous and purifying truth of life. But when the 
individual began to be conscious of his own claims as opposed 
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to the fainily, and when he began to assert these claims and to 
oppress the members of the family for his own personal interest 
and luxury, then the feudal symbolism became a lie and an 
instrument of evil in the hands of the man of power. And so 
the family cstate with its human chattel became the exclusive 
property of the most mighty individual, and supplied him with 
immoderate luxury, whilst to the rest of the family it gave 
nought but labour and indignity ; each man’s estate became a 
separate despotism with a luxurious tyrant and miserable sub- 
jects ; the family idea was gone, but its symbolism yet re- 
mained, to confer no benefit of itself upon society whilst it 
deprived society of the benefit of any other symbolism: thus 
the oppressed found no protection within the family, because 
the idea of the family was broken, whilst the symbolic pretence 
of family deprived them of external interference. And such 
sway had this dead symbolism over men’s minds, that they 
could conceive of no fashion of life which was not feudal; 
they thought the symbol still a living thing, but badly used ; 
and so it was to them an illusion which rendered them blind to 
their own growing life. For each man of the oppressed, had he 
but known himself aright, would have seen how utterly the mere 
politic family interest wasat anend, and how the interest of the 
individual was now paramount ; how, then, could men live truth- 
fully under a symbol which heeded not individual interest ? 
“ach man, had he but been conscious of his own aspirations, 
would have had to confess that as his lord was now, so would 
he himself be, did he but have the opportunity ; if the lord was 
avaricious and tyrannical, so had been cach of the oppressed in 
his lord’s position: yet men spoke and pretended to act as 
though the individual had no interest apart from the family! 
For the multitude were as yet unconscious of their growing in- 
terests, or at most but vaguely conscious ; and the few upon 
whom this consciousness had clearly dawned asserted their own 
individual claim to the prejudice of the many: it is ever so when 
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a general interest is unduly appropriated by a part of the 
community. Now the social reformer’s immediate work is to 
awaken a clear consciousness of themselves in the community 
at large, and so cause the general interest to pass from the few 
to the many; and with a clear consciousness of their own claims, 
the human community will ever right itself. 

Seven centuries before the time of St. Francis, St. Benedict of 
Nursia had had to convince a newly-forming society of its proper 
interest and to invest it with a right and living symbolism ; he 
had had to convince peoples of the sacredness of the politic family 
interest—the first condition of civilised society. So in the 
system of St. Benedict the individual as such was nothing, but 
as a member of the family he was everything. The first demand 
St. Benedict made of men was, that all individual ownership 
should be surrendered and invested in the interest of the family : 
thus the individual was not supposed to exist apart from the 
family ; but, as a member of the family, he had a voice in all its 
councils, and owned extensive possessions which could not be 
alienated without his consent. The poverty of the individual as 
such was necessary to the welfare of the politic family ; but 
poverty could find no place in the conception of the politic 
family itself. 

The contrary was the case with St. Francis; he had to 
demand as his first condition of reform the surrender of family 
ownership. His object was to exalt not the family, but the 
individual ; to awaken a consciousness among men at large of 
individual interest as distinct from the interest of the family, and 
so to adequate individual interests which were till then grasped 
by the few. His immediate object was to proportion aright the 
various opposing interests of the individual, rather than to ade- 
quate the opposing interests of the individual and the family, 
though this, of course, would be the perfection of his work. So 
it was that the interest of the family did not directly enter into 
the system of St. Francis; his object was rather to keep it out 
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of sight ; wherefore he rejected all family property and owner- 
ship. Hence we are now better able to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of Franciscan poverty; it cut off the politic family 
interest which would have encumbered and nullified by its now 
false symbolism the work of St. Francis, and have rendered im- 
possible the absolute personal poverty which was essential to a 
clear assertion of individual right as conceived by the reformer : 
for the friar was to have no claim of ownership, either individually 
or as the member of a family, that so he might the better expose 
the falsity of individual avarice and tyranny. In these days 
the social disorder is between class and class, or between 
opposing combinations of men actively united by similarity of 
external circumstances; in the time of St. Francis the evil lay 
chiefly in the relations of individuals as such. There were then 
but two conceptions in society, the family and the individual: 
the conception of class as an active combination was not yet 
formed. The only persistent combination in feudalism was the 
family union of lord with vassal for the furtherance of family 
interest ; the idea of a class interest of lords actively opposed to 
a class interest of vassals was essentially at variance with the 
conceptions of feudalism : for class interest cannot arise till after 
the assertion of individualism, which assertion was the death- 
blow to the feudal system. Hence the motive of St. Francis’s 
reform was to establish a just relationship between men in their 
individual capacities, apart from the politic family idea—a re- 
lationship founded in Christian charity ; wherefore it was that 
he designated his institute a simple drotherhood, as indicating the 
nature of such relation. 

This idea Francis first embodied in his institution of the 
friars, which was the nucleus of his social reformation, and the 
ideal model upon which he would have all men in their own 
degree fashion their mutual relationship. The conception of 
this reform, so sublimely simple, was nothing else than to teach 
men how to cultivate their individual independence in subjection 
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to the laws of authority and neighbourly charity: thus individual 
assertion is not put on one side, but is, nevertheless, subjected 
to the common weal; there is a truly recognised authority, but 
it springs from, and must render an account to, the individual ; 
so that the individual for the time wielding authority, has no 
personal superiority, he himself is but an individual equal with 
his fellow-individuals, and when the time of his wardenship is 
gone he is again but one among many, and another ministers to 
the common good. His authority is that not of a lord, but only of 
a minister; he may not, therefore, impose his own will upon the 
Community, but may only guide for the common weal the wills 
of his brethren. Wherefore did St. Francis write in unmistakable 
words: “ Let no one be called Prior, but let all in general be 
called Brothers” (Rule I. chap. vi.); and “Let not the brethren 
desire to have power and authority, especially among themselves, 
for as Our Lord says in the Gospel, the princes of the Gentiles 
lord it over them, and they that are the greater exercise power 
upon them. It shall not be so among the brethren, but who- 
soever shall be the greater among them let him be their minister 
and servant, and he who is the first let him be as the last” 
(Rule I. chap. v.). And again: “The ministers shall receive 
the brethren kindly and charitably, and so familiarly that the 
brethren may speak and act with them as masters with thcir . 
servants ; for so it ought to be: the ministers are the servants of 
the brethren” (Rule II. chap. x.). The practical interpretation 
of these commands is found in the constitution of government 
in the Order, by whicha friar cannot be elected Superior for life, 
but only for a certain number of years, at the expiration of 
which he must give an account of his office to his assembled 
brethren; and even during his time of office his power is 
moderated by an authoritative council of his brethren. So that 
he who is Superior to-day will be the subject of to-morrow, and 
he who now commands must render an account to the com- 
manded, of the exercise of his authority. Thus among the friars 
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all are individually equal and scelf-assertive, though at the same 
time subject to absolute authority: but this subjection to 
authority lies on all, even he who wields the authority 1s 
subject to it; wherein this simple brotherhood differs from the 
politic family, whose ruler commands, but is not commanded. 
Yet, however paradoxical may be the sound, it is needful for 
right order that where there is individual assertion there shall 
be individual subjection ; else there were “confusion worse con- 
founded” in very deed: was it not this very chaotic confusion 
that Francis was called to set right? And so, again, it was this 
very recognition of individual self-assertion which rendered it 
necessary among the friars that the individual should have no 
assertion over anything other than self: the very motive of 
Franciscan poverty. And if this is true of the individual, it is 
equally true of the Community in which the individual is the 
ruling factor. Hence Francis commanded that his brethren 
should have absolutely no right of property; that so the 
vreatest danger to the common-weal, of individual self-asser- 
tion, should be taken away. “Let the brethren,” he wrote, 
“take to themselves ownership over nothing—neither house, nor 
lands, nor anything at all—but as pilgrims and _ strangers 
in the world, serving the Lord in poverty and humility, 
let them ask alms with confidence.’ They were even to 
beware of accepting superfluous alms, lest these should 
beget a spirit of ownership; and, above all, they were to 
avoid taking money, even as payment for their work, since 
money in that age was the symbol of landed estate and absolute 
property. Thus would Francis safeguard individual freedom 
by poverty; that faithful revealer of the truth and reality of 
human self. Nevertheless, the friars are to work, “to avoid 
idleness, the enemy of the soul;” and “in payment for their 
labour they may receive things necessary for the support of the 
body, for themselves and for their brethren, excepting money.” 
In which precept St. Francis expresses the fraternising influence 
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of poverty ; for who is so ready to support his brother as the 
poor man? And this same influence is still more sweetly ex- 
pressed in this: “Wherever the brethren shall be and shall mect 
with other brethren, let them mutually serve each other and 
confidently make known their needs one to the other; for if a 
mother loves and nourishes her son according to the flesh, how 
much more diligently ought everyone to love and nourish him 
who is his brother according to the spirit? And if any of them 
fall sick, the other brethren shall tend him as they would wish 
to be tended themselves” (Rule II. chap. vi.). 

Itrom this we may gather the spirit of St. Francis’s reform— 
the spirit of universal brotherhood, fostering and controlling 
individual self-assertion. The history of the T*ranciscan friars 
well bears out this statement. Where do you find more bold- 
ness of character or more freedom of spirit than among the 
well-known brethren of St. Francis? It is difficult to unite the 
creat Franciscans into any peculiar school of thought or deed, 
there is such a diversity of character, the individual rather than 
the institute is stamped upon their work ; only is the spirit of 
Francis seen in the universal sympathy so strongly marking 
the varied individual work. And thus, again, it is that the 
Franciscan may be found in all places and among all peoples, 
doing good work consistently with the character of his calling, 
because that calling is so world-wide and universal in its object. 
But wherever there is tyranny, wherever there is injustice and 
oppression, there will you find the [Friar with the people and 
the oppressed, boldly asserting the right of every man to his 
own share of life, and denouncing the grasping by one individual 
of the rights of many. 

It is written that St. Francis once expressed a fear lest the 
entrance of learned men into his Order should destroy its proper 
spirit, and so warned his brethren against the desire of imitating 
famous men. In which fear and warning it is easy to find a 
deep sense of practical truth; for “great” men are the will-’o- 
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the-wisps to lesser men, who seek to follow the baneful light 
and lose themselves in the following! The individuality of the 
multitude seldom survives the presence of the greater genius ; 
hereafter all is mock-effort and affectation. Well might Francis 
fear the influence of “ great” men; yet he could not prohibit. 
Were they not the very perfection of his own work? Yet such 
is the way of all things on earth: perfection is the conditioning 
of corruption. The strong individuality is apt to destroy the 
weak. Hence Francis warned his brethren against any affec- 
tation of learning or desire of honours, knowing well that men 
are mostly best in low attainments. Yet against this very 
danger what influence could be greater than that of poverty? 
lor it is not so much the moral greatness that attracts, as the 
external advantages of wealth and position accruing thereto: 
so among the friars, the danger St. Francis feared came only 
when relaxations had straitened the protective influence of 
poverty; but when poverty was again restored individual 
venius flourished and was harmless. Often have men mocked 
at the poverty of the friar: litthe do they understand that 
without it the Tranciscan ideal of universal brotherhood is 
practically impossible. 

It would be false to say that Irancis ever expected his ideal 
brotherhood of humanity to be altogether realised: no man 
ever looks for such utter consummation of his work; it is 
enough if he can but take away the greater evils, and make the 
world less flagrantly sinful. Moreover, the brotherhood of the 
friars was in itself exclusive of the world at large; it was never 
meant to embrace all men: how could it? Judged by the 
world’s ordinary measures, it is an ideal state; before it came 
into existence men would not have believed that such a state 
could actually exist at all. Did not Innocent III. and Gregory 
IX. regard it doubtfully as a fact, whilst they admired the idea ? 
And has not the experience of centuries taught the friars in 


harsh convincing numbers that their life is not congenial with the 
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life of the great world ? When in a moment of enthusiasm the 
world seemed to cry out to Francis to admit it all at once into his 
ideal brotherhood, he drew back in alarm ; it was impossible, and 
all Francis could do was to meet it by a compromise in the institu- 
tion of the Third Order, or the Order of Tertiaries. This was a 
new form of Franciscan life fashioned upon the common life of 
the world. Unlike the life of the friars, the Third Order was 
not exclusive of the world ; cn the contrary, its object was to 
reduce the ideal of the Franciscan brotherhood to the daily need 
of society at large. Bold was the project ; let us see how it was 
effected. Francis’s idea, be it remembered, was that ofa universal 
brotherhood of self-assertive individuals. To effect this, Francis 
had, in instituting the friars, placed as his first condition the re- 
nouncing of property, thus levelling the individuals socially and 
causing them to retain naught but their own human worth, of 
which men are seldom contentious; with this accomplished, much 
of the difficulty was overcome. Such a demand, however, could 
not be made of the world at large; property and ownership 
there will be at all times among men; if it does not belong to 
the individual, it will be claimed by the politic family or the 
modern class, and one evil was only supplanted by another. 
Instead of the safeguard of poverty, therefore, Francis asked 
of the world a right and severe use of property ; they were 
to exercise their right of ownership for the common weal, to 
abstain from luxurious indulgence, nay even from those com- 
monplace luxuries which men think so necessary to existence 
until they are deprived of them; and the superfluous wealth 
thus accumulated, was to be distributed among their poorer 
brethren. Moreover, every tertiary on joining the institute 
had to make a will, that so no contention about his property 
might arise after his death. Doubtless, the original rule of the 
tertiartes would hardly be suited for the world of to-day; to a 
great extent it was founded upon the fashion of life of the 
thirteenth century ; to-day much of it would be meaningless. 
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But then it was never meant to be unchangeable in its form, it 
was never absolutely binding: directors were given a very wide 
discretionary power even in the age in which the rule was first 
given, only the principles upon which the rule was founded 
were considered changeless ; the forms they would take could 
change with the changing fashions of the world in which the 
institute was raised. It will, however, give some insight into 
the spirit of the rule if we consider some of its original statutes. 
The tertiary was to be clothed in the ordinary woollen garments 
of the time, and he was strictly prohibited from wearing silk 
ribbons and cords, which were worn by the dandies of those 
days; his mantle was to be without collar, “clasped and 
not open, as decency requires”; and the sleeves of his 
dress were to be close-fitting, and not wide: yet the directors 
could dispense from this rule when they saw fit. Again, the 
tertiary was forbidden to carry offensive weapons, save in 
defence of Church and country ; he was to confess and com- 
municate three times a year, “taking care first te be reconciled 
with his neighbour and to restore ill-gotten goods;” lawsuits 
were to be avoided, and should any quarrel arise among the 
tertiaries, it was to be referred to the directors or the Bishop 
of the place; nor were the tertiaries to take oaths, save in 
special cases. At the monthly meetings a collection was to be 
made for the poorer brethren: should any brother fall sick, the 
directors and others were to visit him; and if he died, all the 
tertiaries were to attend his funeral. Now to anyone who 
knows ever so little of the history of the age preceding St. 
Francis’s reform, it will be evident what a radical revolution 
would be effected in society by such an institute as the Third 
Order. It was the age when men asserted themselves only to 
oppose their neighbour ; the rule of the tertiaries brought men 
together at those solemn moments when peace and fraternal 
feeling is most effectually generated and lastingly cherished. 
By insisting on common garments—and how much disunion is 
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owing to mere dress !—peaceful assemblings, mutual visits of 
coodwill, and the giving of a helpful hand in cases of sickness 
and need, St. Francis broke down the external barriers which 
kept one man apart from another in each one’s own selfishness : 
and by demanding strict justice in business transactions and 
generous charity elsewhere, inordinate greed of wealth was at 
least kept well in check, and a spirit allied with that of poverty 
cultivated. Men become more truly conscious of themselves in 
their acknowledgment of their neighbour’s rights ; and thus was 
established a brotherhood like that of the friars, more universal 
in its application, though without doubt less stable. 

There is, however, much internal similarity between the in- 
stitute of the tertiaries and that of the friars. The directive 
authority of the Third Order was fashioned much after the mode 
of government in the First. The offices were elective, and “each 
office,” said the rule, “shall be limited in its duration,and the minis- 
ter shall not be appointed for life, but only for a certain time;” 
and as among the friars, so among the tertiaries, all the mem- 
bers are eligible, and exercise a corrective power upon the 
actions of the ministers. This regulation, without doubt, did 
much to generate a free individual spirit among men essen- 
tially opposed to the despotism of the age; and it must 
be remembered that before many years from its first 
foundation almost every town and village in Italy, Ger- 
many, and clsewhere was represented by a Congregation of 
the Third Order ; and it is well known how Piero delle Vigne 
had to declare to the second Frederic that wherever there were 
tertiarics the agents of imperial despotism met with miserable 
failure. And this freedom of soul entered into the conduct of 
daily life among the tertiaries, by getting a spirit of active 
coodwill towards all men, and creating a willingness and ability 
to further the common weal and to help a needy brother. No 
work of mercy was outside the tertiary’s sphere, no honest 


action incompatible with his character. Yet the chief spring 
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of all his actions was his own individual soul, fostered by the 
spirit of universal brotherhood. Wherefore, the rule of the 
tertiaries might be aptly expressed in this short formula: do 
cood wherever and whenever you can, and do it in your own way, 
for you are one of many brethren. This is the practical sig- 
nificance of Franciscan simplicity and brotherhood. And hence 
it was that the Third Order was so universally applicable to all 
conditions of men, and exercised so widespread an influence for 
justice and charity at the time when it most flourished. For 
any system that gives scope to a man’s individuality will gain 
favour among men, and, if rightly controlled, must work for 
eood. It is doubtless this genuine principle of individualism, 
peculiarly Franciscan, which gives the Order such mysterious 
powcr among men at all times. To purify and exalt individual 
force—this was the grand aim of Francis. 

It may be asked in how far the Franciscan reform is applic- 
able to the present need: and it were an interesting but 
delicate question to touch upon. What is the present need, 
must be answered first, and any answer to such question must 
be bold. The object of this paper has been to set forth 
merely the true principle of St. Francis’s reform.—Qw7 potest 
capere, captat. 


Fr. C., O.S.F.C. 


























A Song of Youth and Age. 


qaytcmne a flight of fluttering laughters 
Dip their wings in her sparkling eyes, 
Ilow could I think her, how could [ dream her 
A. thing that dies ! 


“When you are older than you can number, 
Then do you die?” she said. 

Seems the sum of our days so sumless, 
Little fair head ? 


The ills are many, the days are few ; 
The ills they bring 

That is the thing we cannot number, 
The only thing. 


Thou who art whole in thine ignorance, 
Why should they make thee sick 

With the damned drug knowledge? Nay, keep thou 
Thy happy arithmetic ! 


Work not the sum of the days, dear, 
It will make thee sad ; 

‘or in that cold sum we but subtract, 
And never, never add. 


Thy sums make only the head ache, 
That sum makes the heart ; 

When it is done we say good-night, 
And lay life’s slate apart. 
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When it is done we are very tired, 
And ready to say good-night ; 

And we sleep so sound, we never waken 
Till morning, mite ; 

Until we hear God saying, 
“Open your eyes, it’s light.” 


Yea, on this frozen Alp of life 
Is the hospice we call Death, 
Whose trusty sickness seekcth us, 
Seeketh, and rescueth. 


Ah! gladder lore thou art mistress in ; 
Couched at thy feet 

Enlighten my knowledge, teach me—dull knower— 
The Art to Know Not, sweet ! 


Alack and alack, I fear me 
There is not in all the schools 

A teacher can teach us, once forgetting, 
Again its rules! 


Life’s rotten flooring her light feet shake not ; 
Scarce can / think her a thing that dics, 
Watching the wanton laughters 
Spray her sweet eyes. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON, 

















A Book that was Possetti’s. 


apse who know Fuseli chiefly through Haydon’s account 

of him, have only a very indistinct portrait of the most 
characteristic of all the Keepers of the Royal Academy. To 
the young student he may have been “ the terrible Fuseli,” but 
to Mary Wolstonecraft he was the charming Fuseli, and (as that 
too ardent lady discovered when she entered into some sort of 
rivalry with his wife) he was the tender and constant Fuseli in 
his own home. If he swore in several languages—there are 
oaths and oaths, and Fuseli’s were not very impious ones; nor 
were they inconsistent with such piety as led him, we are told, 
to read the Bible frequently, and “rarely without tears.” No 
doubt he chose badly when he donned the black gown in his 
native Zurich, and he himself hinted a consciousness of his own 
mistake when he took for the text of his first sermon the words, 
“What will this babbler say?” What he did say, he said not 
for long in the pulpit, which was certainly an inappropriate 
platform for one who, if he read the Acts of the Apostles with 
unction, read also with emotion—patriotic and otherwise—the 
drivellings of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

Coming to England and London in search of a literary rather 
than an artistic career, the lonely and awkward young man of 
twenty-four prepared, in 1765, a translation of the Abbé 
Winkelmann’s “ Reflections on the Painting and Sculpture of 
the Greeks.” This volume was pushed into circulation by the 
publisher, a Mr. Millar, who gave Fuseli the whole proceeds of 
he sale, deducting only the expenses of paper and printing— 
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an anecdote which the modern author may be tempted to treat 
as a curious legend of publishing hagiology ; nevertheless the 
authenticity of it is attested by John Knowles, Fuseli’s pains- 
taking executor and biographer-in-chief. Smollett and Falconer 
were among Fuseli’s earliest English friends. But it was his 
introduction to Sir Joshua Reynolds which altered the course of 
his life, since Sir Joshua praised his drawings and encouraged 
him to paint in oils, which he diligently did both in London and 
in Italy. A fever from which he suffered in 1772 changed the 
colour of his hair from flaxen to pure white, and his well-cut 
features must have been made the more imposing by these early 
snows, which perhaps encouraged him in the idea that he really 
was—what he certainly looked—a great historical painter. The 
public, however, was not inclined to accept him with any cor- 
diality in that capacity, and it is, after all, by his literary rather 
than by his artistic efforts—by what he spoke and wrote, rather 
than by what he painted—that he will be longest remembered 
by posterity. 

Fuseli was not a great admirer of academies—“ symptoms of 
Art in distress,” as he called them—nor was he more in love with 
the “Forty,” or at least with the thirty-nine—for we are speak- 
ing of a time subsequent to his own election. “I feel humbled, 
as if I were one of them,” was one of his sayings, not without a 
flavour of Mr. Whistler. Nevertheless, the Royal Academy had 
its uses for a painter whose canvases did not readily sell, but 
whose knowledge of his art was both varied and profound. <A 
more official Academician could hardly be discovered, even in 
the presidential chair itself; for Fuseli was Professor of Per- 
spective, then Professor of Painting, then Keeper of the Academy ; 
and he united the two last-named offices in his own person after 
the death of Opie, in 1807, the law against this plurality of posts 
being annulled in his favour. Not on this occasion only was 
Fuseli’s nomination memorable in academic records for having 
raised some curious question of academic propriety. His ap- 
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pointment to the Professorship of Perspective had involved no 
less an event than the resignation of Sir Joshua himself, who 
favoured another candidate, and was so huffed by his rejection 
that he asked to be relieved of his Presidency and of his 
membership, a request withdrawn as soon as the high dudgeon 
passed away. A less voluntary severance from the lI*orty was 
the incident which led to Fuseli’s appointment as Professor of 
Painting, for in that post he succeeded Barry, when Barry was 
expelled by his brethren for those criticisms on their works with 
which his lectures were wont to be most unofficially seasoned. 
Not so important is the episode which marks Fuseli’s appoint- 
ment to the Keepership, yet it illustrates the academic manners 
of the moment. This time it was Fuseli himself who was huffed: 
Northcote and Opie, though they voted against him, called the 
next day to show that professional opposition was not incon- 
sistent with personal friendliness. But Fuseli would have none 
of it. “I shall lose my character in the neighbourhood by being 
called upon by two gentlemen, one of whom looks like a Jew 
creditor, and the other like a bailiff’ And he hurried them out 
of the house. 

Fuseli was eighty-five years old when he died. — [It was while 
he was on a visit to the country house of a friend, the Countess 
of Guildford, that the painter who had lived to imagine and 
depict the weird and the terrible passed peacefully and almost 
painlessly away. Standing on the terrace of Lady Guildford’s 
house at Putney, a few evenings before his death, he was much 
affected by the beauty of the stars. “I shall soon be among 
them,” he said to the daughters of the house ; and so it was. 
The tenderness of these ladies soothed his last hours ; and their 
wealth afforded him a funeral of such state as gratified their 
friendship, and could not any longer displease the unosten- 
tatious man whose ashes rest in St. Paul’s between those of 
Reynolds and Opie. By Opie rather than by Reynolds he takes 
his place in the order of artistic merit. “The enthusiastic poetry 
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of his art,” says Redgrave, “was hardly for the multitude. He 
was a congenial student of Michael Angelo, terrible often in his 
bold and energetic style and the wild originality of his inventions, 
never tame or commonplace; the action of his figures was 
violent or overstrained, very mannered, yet often noble and 
dignified. His females were without beauty, all framed on the 
sanie model, unfeminine and coarse. Yet as an illustrator of 
Shakspere he stands before all of his contemporaries. Wanting 
in the proper training of his profession, he has no refinement or 
accuracy of drawing, and in some cases his attitudes are im- 
possible. He is equally defective with regard to the laws of 
colour and the processes of painting, and many of his works are 
fast going to decay.” More permanent than his oil colours will 
be his ink, his handling of the pen more durable than his 
handling of the brush. If Mr. Redgrave’s verdict on his 
technical ignorance be accepted, some persons might conclude 
that he was very unfit for the Professorship of Painting, and 
that his lectures and writings were of little account ; but it must 
be remembered that it is quite possible for a poor enough 
painter to be very learned about painting, as some of the more 
recent records of the Academy Keepership have shown. 

“The Life and Writings of Henry Fuseli, M.A., R.A., Keeper 
and Professor of Painting to the Royal Academy in London, 
and Member of the First Class of the Academy of St. Luke at 
Rome, the former written and the latter edited by John Knowles, 
F.R.S., his executor,” were published in three volumes in 1831. 
The first volume is occupied by the biography, written in the 
prose of the period—obvious, stately, and fatiguing. The second 
volume contains the lectures on painting, which certainly de- 
lighted the students who heard them — Haydon among the 
number—and which may, perhaps, strengthen the suspicion that 
Fuseli’s theoretic knowledge of perspective, composition, and 
colour was by no means generally deficient, however ill he may 
have practised them. His judgment on the various schools and 
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masterpieces—a judgment evidently tested by a scientific study 
of the arts—is one which modern critics, as a rule, would ratify. 
“ Bravo, Fuseli, thou hast an eye!” Dante Gabriel Rossetti has 
been constrained to write opposite to a passage in praise of 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti in the margin of the copy of one of these 
volumes—for the set I possess was once owned by the poet and 
painter, and sold among his books when he was dead. Often, 
indeed, does Rossetti mark his approval of Fuseli’s opinions, 
and sometimes he seconds them with a vigour of expression in 
which it is somewhat surprising to find Rossetti to the fore and 
Fuseli behind him. The dictum of Mengs, for instance, that 
“the character corresponding with that of Christ is a mixture 
of the characters of Jupiter and Apollo, allowing only for the 
accidental expression of the moment,” is tamely rebutted by 
Fuseli with the observation that ‘‘the critic forgot the leading 
feature of the Master’s humility,” but by Rossetti is roundly 
written down as “Rot.” 

Not that Rossetti was always in agreement with Fuseli. For 
in the same bold yet also delicate handwriting, with a certain 
Italian character about it, the pencilled marginal note to the 
Keeper’s uncomplimentary comment on Sandro as“ the least 
qualified” of all the Tuscan group of contemporaries to super- 
intend the decoration of the Sistine Chapel, is simply: “ Poor 
Fuseli.” Similarly “ Blunder, blunder, blunder!” is the de- 
spairing ejaculation which greets Fuseli’s assertion, when he 
is treating of Michael Angelo as a painter of women, that 
“beauty did not often visit his slumbers, guide his hand, or 
interrupt the gravity of his meditation.” This fidelity of 
Rossetti to Michael Angelo (whose greater works, by the way, 
it is curious to think he never saw) finds further expression ; 
for to Fuseli’s estimate of his women in the Sistine Chapel as 
being “little discriminated by character, and more expressive 
by action than by emotion of features,” Rossetti adds the em- 
phatic annotation, “Incomparably more beautiful than any 
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Raphael.” Elsewhere Rossetti carries war into the enemy's 
camp, supplementing Fuseli’s reference to the forms of Raphael's 
poetic style as being in Raphael’s own opinion ideal, by the state- 
ment that “they are frequently dwarfed and mean.” Nor ts 
Fuseli’s generality—unscientific as generalities must always be 
—that “the attitudes and motions of the figures of Raphael are 
graceful because they are poised by nature,” allowed to pass 
without an added “ Not always by any means.”  Fuseli’s de- 
scription of Andrea Mantegna as one who never verified his 
study of the antique by an appeal to nature, and of Andrea 
Mantegna’s time as one in which “nature seems not to have 
existed in any shape of health,” is naturally branded by the 
modern artist against whom the same sort of charges were 
levelled, as “quite unjust.” While the bare and neutral record 
of Fuseli that Annibale Carracci “attempted to combine in his 
time the appearance of nature with style, and became the 
standard of academic drawing,” led Rossetti to insert before 
the word “ standard ” a qualifying “ D——-d bad!” Elsewhere, 
“Hullo, Fuseli!” and “Well, I’m sure, Fuseli!” are the 
sallies with which he receives the little extravagances of our 
aphorist’s style—sallies which give us a glimpse of the Rossetti 
of jovial days, when he was a punster and an improvisor of 
odds and ends of witty rhyme, over which he was wont to musc 
for a moment with his hand over his eyes before the wit flashed 
out. Alas! the tricksy spirit cannot often have visited in later 
years the oppressive and mournful house in Cheyne Walk where 
Mr. Hall Caine kept Rossetti company till near the end. 

But we have already digressed from the “ Lectures,” which 
fll the second of the three volumes of the “Life and Writings 
of Fuseli,” to the “ Aphorisms,” which occupy nearly a hundred 
pages of the third. These undoubtedly form the Keeper’s best 
legacy to the world. Containing so much that shows sound 
judgment, extensive observation, and correct taste, they have, 
besides, a value derived from those very lapses which are historic 
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of the time and biographic of the man. What an artist of such 
uncommon sense thought in those days must always be 
interesting to posterity, even where posterity repudiates and 
disagrees; just as the “ Caudle Lectures” and many of 
Thackeray’s ballads must always live, not because we smile at 
them any longer, but because we are curious to see the sort of 
things at which our fathers and grandfathers grew merry and 
held their sides for glee ; or just as Joanna Baillie may be read 
by persons keen to discover what was “ passion” to Lord Byron, 
and “genius” to Walter Scott ; or Crabbe be studied by those 
who hear from Greville that men of parts, like Lord Holland, 
thought him “the greatest genius of modern poets,” holding 
“Wordsworth cheap!” But these faults of judgment on the 
part of Fuseli are, after all, few and far between. So are those 
other faults which pertain to the aphorism inevitably. A great 
French military painter has said that, in battle pieces, finish is 
obtained only and always at the expense of force ; and in an 
aphorism, too, in which a sort of gweri//a is made on the ignor- 
ances of mankind, a certain dogmatic, brief, and generalised 
assertion is the most effective for the purpose. Half the truth 
can be told at times with more cogency than the whole truth. 
Nevertheless, Rossetti was sometimes inclined to add a certain 
completeness to Fuseli’s pronouncements. Where Fuseli says: 
“Grace is beauty in motion, or rather grace regulates the air, 
the attitudes, and movements of beauty,’ Rossetti appends, “ but 
is not beauty, which is purely form:” a statement which itself 
appears to call for revision—beauty surely comprehending 
colour no less than form. In another instance the temptation to 
be concise has been too much for Fuseli. “Colour in Raphael,” 
he says, “was the assistant of expression ; to Titian it was the 
vehicle of truth ; Correggio made it the minister of harmony.” 
To which Rossetti appends the obviously just remonstrance— 
“Surely not sore than Titian, though more exclusively.” 

But these are limitations incidental to strong individual 
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opinion, or are faults of expression which lie upon the surface 
or near it. Fuseli as an aphorist makes a memorable, and 
ought to be a more familiar, figure. There is an embarrassment 
of riches in those hundred pages of his; and in giving some 
examples, I shall take them only from those passages of which 
Rossetti has pencilled his approbation. These come with a 
double impress upon them—the impress of two minds between 
whom there was little other similarity than this, that each had 
in its measure larger literary gifts than artistic ones; Fuseli’s 
measure diminishing, even dwarfing, beside that of his annotator. 
Rossetti’s interest was keen for aphorisms defining the details of 
the artistic ¢echnique, as well as for those which deal with vaguer 
and more imaginative things—those fascinating theories, for 
instance, which disturb the heart of the artist, now making him 
impatient with, and again giving him courage to endure, his 
dull apprenticeship of drudgery, more prolonged than Jacob’s 
servitude. On the subject of composition Fuseli enjoins : 
“Distinguish between composition and grouping ;” adding that 
“though few can compose without grouping, most group without 
composing.” And again: “ Fancy not to compose an ideal form 
by mixing up a mass of promiscuous beauties; for unless you 
consulted what was homogeneous and what was possible in 
nature, you have hatched only a monster ’—a_ result ascertained 
by Zeuxis when he collected the belles of Agrigentum to 
compose from them, as he thought, one perfect woman. On 
the subject of beauty itself, Fuseli has much to say. But he 
must have been thinking more of what was possible to authors 
than to artists, when he laid down the law about the advantage 
of vagueness in the delineation of loveliness, and advised that 
much should be left to the reader’s and spectator’s taste and 
fancy. “ Homer’s Helen,” he says, “is the finest woman we 
have read of, merely because he has left her to be made up of 
the Dulcineas of his readers’’-—a method evidently adopted by 
Lord Beaconsfield, when he largely told us that his heroine had 
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a face such as might be seen in Asia Minor! For the painter, 
such vagueness is out of reach; he cannot escape the delineation 
of form, the presentation of colour. But in the mind of Rossetti, 
no less than under the necessities of his art, there was a definite 
conception of a woman’s face—an individuality and a man- 
nerism, which Fuseli would have had him modify and abandon. 
That Rossetti did not intend to force a type of beauty of his 
own upon the public taste, but, when he forswore faces of the 
familiar and much controverted type, tried rather to produce a 
typeless and universal face, is suggested by his scoring of the 
passage quoted. That he failed in his aim is obvious ; for his 
types, whether he knew it or not, were positive and not negative. 
Others of his school, however, have carried the theory into more 
successful practice, notably Mr. Burne Jones. He, when accused 
of feminine monotony, may well hurl Fuseli at the head of the 
critic, and plead that he is painting womanhood rather than a 
woman. Wherein once more we have an illustration of the 
literary instincts and derivations of the modern pre-Raphaelites, 
as they are indiscriminately called. 

Fuseli is equally at home in defining the sublime and the 
historic. ‘ Whatever,” he says, “hides its limits in its greatness, 
whatever shows a feature of immensity-—let the elements of 
nature or the qualities of animated being make up its substance 
—is sublime.” “That which tells us, not what might be, but 
what is, which circumscribes the grand and the pathetic with 
truth of time, place, custom, and which gives a local habitation 
and a name, is historic.” Literary as well as artistic producers 
have reason to remember that “the copious is seldom grand ’— 
a humiliating confession for human effort to make in the midst 
of that Nature which is most imposing where she is most 
prodigal. A more definite limitation he places on mediocrity 
when he says that “he who depends for all upon his model 
should treat no other subject but his model.” Tone, Fuseli 
describes as “ the moral part of colour,” adding, “If tone be the 
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legitimate principle of colour, he who has not tone, though he 
should excel in individual imitation, colours in fragments and 
produces discord.” Of “historic colour’”—the colour used by 
painters of the grand style—he says, with concise neatness, that 
it “imitates, but copies not’”—Nature, understood. He could 
distinguish nicely, also, between the relative claims of creative 
and of inventive power on the admiration of mankind ; and 
Rossetti, be very sure, appreciated the distinction. “ Creation 
vives, and invention finds, existence,” he insists ; and it is with 
something of the warmth and sensibility of one who has known 
the joy of producing what is great, that he says: “ Invention 
being confined to one moment, he invents best who in that 
moment combines the traces of the past, the energy of the 
present, and a glimpse of the future.” He is of opinion that 
“second thoughts are admissible in painting and poetry only as 
dressers of the first conception, no great idea being ever formed 
in fragments.” Nor is he less emphatic when he writes, what 
Rossetti with special emphasis approves : “Consider it as the 
unalterable law of nature that all your power upon others de- 
pends upon your own emotions. Shakspere wept, trembled, 
laughed first, at what now sways the public feature.” Fuseli 
continues: “ And where he did not, he is stale, outrageous, and 
disgusting ;” but, beyond “feature,” the more reverent Ros- 
setti, with his double scoring, will not go. 

That the aphorist’s principles stood him in good stead when 
he allowed them to regulate his judgment may be seen by the 
excellent criticisms he was able to make. The following are a 
few of many instances :—“ Poussin painted dasso-relrevo; Algardi 
chiselled pictures.” “When Spenser dragged into light the 
entrails of the serpent slain by the Red Cross Knight, he dreamt 
a butcher’s dream, and not a poet’s ; and Fletcher, or his partner, 
when rummaging the surgeon’s box of cataplasms and trusses, 
to assuage hunger, solicited the grunt of an applauding sty.” 
“At the Martyrdom of St. Agnes, in one of Raphael’s cartoons, 
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you saunter amidst the mob of a lane, where the silly chat of 
neighbouring gossips announces a topic as silly, till you find with 
indignation that instead of a broken pot, or a petty theft, you 
are to witness a scene for which Heaven opens, and Jesus rises 
from His Throne.” “On beauty, unsupported by vigour and 
expression, Homer dwells less than on active deformity. He 
tells us in three lines Nireus’ parentage, his power, his effeminacy, 
and that he led three ships; but opens in Thersites a source of 
comedy and entertainment.” ‘“ Rosso carried anatomy, and the 
Bolognese Abbate the poetry of their art, to the Court of Francis. 
To the haggard melancholy of the Tuscan, and the laboured 
richness of the Lombard, the French added their own cold gaiety ; 
and the French school arose.” A better brevity than this, which 
embodies so much knowledge and acumen, could not easily be 
found ; but a sentence which must have been yet more prized 
by Rossetti was that in which Fuseli, who has so often provoked 
the younger man by his preference for Raphael, does at last 
declare himself about Michael Angelo, and about Raphael him- 
self in these terms :—“ The line of Michael Angelo is uniformly 
erand ; the child, the female, meanness, deformity, were indis- 
criminately stamped with grandeur; a beggar rose from his 
hands the patriarch of poverty ; the hump of a dwarf 1s impressed 
with dignity ; his women are moulds of generation; his infants 
teem with the man; his men are a race of giants. The 
Madonnas of Raphael, whether hailed parents of a god or 
pressing the Divine offspring to their breast, whether receiving 
Him from His slumbers or contemplating His infant motions, 
are uniformly transcripts from the daily domestic images of 
common life, and of some favourite face matronised. The eyes 
of his Fornarina beamed with other fires than those of sanctity ; 
the sense and native dignity of her lover could veil their fierce- 
ness, but not change their language.” With equal discrimination 
the characteristics of the figures depicted by two other masters 
are set forth :—-“ The male forms of Rubens are the brawny pulp 
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of slaughtermen, his females are hillocks of roses ; overwhelmed 
muscles, dislocated bones, and distorted joints are swept along 
in a gulf of colours, as herbage, shrubs, and trees are whirled, 
tossed, or absorbed by vernal inundation.” ‘“ The female forms 
of Rembrandt are prodigies of deformity ; his males are the 
crippled produce of shuffling industry and sedentary toil.” 

Other sayings of the old Keeper of the Academy peradven- 
ture awakened a more personal echo than any we have quoted 
in the heart of the poet and painter of a later time. There are 
aphorisms of life, as well as of Art, to be found in these pages 
—aphorisms which will retain their truth for successive genera- 
tions.—“ If you wish to give consequence to your inferiors, 
answer their attacks. Michael Angelo, when advised to resent 
the insolence of some obscure upstart who was pushing forward 
into notice by declaring himself his rival, answered: ‘ He who 
contests with the base, loses with all!’” When Fuseli wrote 
thus, perhaps he had Barry in his eye. Barry, who had ex- 
claimed in presence of Fuseli’s pictures: “Talk of the beau 
ideal, it is the beau frightful you mean!” And, perhaps, Ros- 
setti, when he scored what Fuseli wrote, had before him a vision 
of Mr. Buchanan. Michael Angelo is again quoted—this time 
as saying of a plagiarism from himself, on which he was asked 
his opinion: “I commend it; but when on the Day of Judg- 
ment each body shall claim its original limbs, what will remain 
of this picture?” To the modern founder of a school in both 
poetry and prose, the saying must have had strange signifi- 
cance. One can imagine what a flight of angels and maidens 
might have risen from the walls of the late Grosvenor Gallery 
and turned their faces Chelseawards, had a dread summons of 
resurrection and identification sounded forth above the babel of 
tongues on any day during a summer exhibition. A less whim- 
sical train of thought is suggested by the reflection : “ Mediocrity 
despatches and exalts ; the man of talent congratulates himself 
on the success of his exertions; genius alone mourns over 
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defeated expectation.” In making a final quotation, I take a 
passage which Rossetti has doubly scored, and which I have 
had occasion to remember: “ The collector who arrogates not to 
himself the praise bestowed on his collections, and the reader 
who does not fancy himself the author of the beauties he recites 
to an admiring circle, are not the least of men.” 


WILFRID MEYNELL. 
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‘ EARKEN to our neighbour with the iron tongue! 

While I sit musing over my sheet of foolscap, he 
emphatically tells the hour, in tones loud enough for all the 
town to hear, though doubtless intended only as a gentle hint 
to myself, that I may begin his biography before the evening 
shall be further wasted. Unquestionably, a personage in such 
an elevated position, and making so great a noise in the world, 
has a fair claim to the services of a biographer. He is the 
representative and most illustrious member of that innumerable 
class, whose characteristic feature is the tongue, and whose sole 
business, to clamour for the public good. If any of his noisy 
brethren, in our tongue-governed democracy, be envious of the 
superiority which I have assigned him, they have my free consent 
to hang themselves as high as he. And, for his history, let not 
the reader apprehend an empty repetition of ding-dong-bell. 
He has been the passive hero of wonderful vicissitudes, with 
which I have chanced to become acquainted, possibly from his 
own mouth ; while the careless multitude supposed him to be 
talking merely of the time of day, or calling them to dinner or 
to church, or bidding drowsy people go bedward, or the dead 
to their graves. Many a revolution has it been his fate to go 
through, and invariably with a prodigious uproar. And whether 
or no he have told me his reminiscences, this at least is true, that 
the more I study his deep-toned language, the more sense, and 


sentiment, and soul, do I discover in it. 


ee stan 
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This bell—for we may as well drop our quaint personification 
—is of antique French manufacture, and the symbol of the 
cross betokens that it was meant to be suspended in the belfry 
of a Catholic place of worship. The old people hereabout have 
a tradition that a considerable part of the metal was supplied 
by a brass cannon, captured in one of the victories of Louis 
XIV. over the Spaniards, and that a Bourbon princess threw 
her golden crucifix into the molten mass. It is said, likewise, 
that a Bishop baptised and blessed the bell, and prayed that a 
heavenly influence might mingle with its tones. When all due 
ceremonies had been performed, the Grand Monarque bestowed 
the gift—than which none could resound his beneficence more 
loudly—on the Jesuits, who were then converting the American 
Indians. 

So the bell—our self-same bell, whose familiar voice we may 
hear at all hours in the streets—this very bell sent forth its first- 
born accents from the tower of a log-built chapel, westward of 
Lake Champlain, and near the mighty stream of the St. Law- 
rence. It was called Our Lady’s Chapel of the Forest. The 
peal went forth as if to redeem and consecrate the heathen 
wilderness. The wolf growled at the sound, as he prowled 
stealthily through the underbrush; the grim bear turned his 
back, and stalked sullenly away; the startled doe leaped up, 
and led her fawn intoa deeper solitude. The red men wondered 
what awful voice was speaking amid the wind that roared 
through the tree-tops ; and following reverentially its summons, 
the dark-robed Fathers blessed them, as they drew near the 
cross-crowned chapel. In a little time there was a crucifix on 
every dusky bosom. The Indians knelt beneath the lowly roof, 
worshipping in the same forms that were observed under the 
vast dome of St. Peter’s when the Pope performed High Mass 
in the presence of kneeling princes. All the religious festivals, 
that awoke the chiming bells of lofty Cathedrals, called forth a 
peal from Our Lady’s Chapel of the Forest. Loudly rang the 
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bell of the wilderness while the streets of Paris echoed with 
rejoicings for the birthday of the Bourbon, or whenever France 
had triumphed on some European battle-field. And the solemn 
woods were saddened with a melancholy knell, as often as the 
thick-strewn leaves were swept away from the virgin soil for the 
burial of an Indian chief. 

Meantime, the bells of a hostile people and a hostile faith 
were ringing on Sabbaths and lecture-days at Boston and other 
Puritan towns. Their echoes died away hundreds of miles 
south-eastward of Our Lady’s Chapel. But scouts had threaded 
the pathless desert that lay between, and from behind the huge 
tree-trunks perceived the Indians assembling at the summons 
of the bell. Some bore flaxen-haired scalps at their girdles, as 
if to lay those bloody trophies on Our Lady’s altar. It was 
reported, and believed, all through New England, that the Pope 
of Rome and the King of France had established this little 
chapel in the forest for the purpose of stirring up the red men 
to a crusade against the English settlers. The latter took 
energetic measures to secure their religion and their lives. On 
the eve of an especial fast of the Church, while the bell tolled 
dismally, and the priests were chanting a doleful stave, a band 
of New England rangers rushed from the surrounding woods. 
Fierce shouts, and the report of musketry, pealed suddenly 
within the chapel. The ministering priests threw themselves 
before the altar, and were slain even on its steps. If, as antique 
traditions tell us, no grass will grow where the blood of martyrs 
has been shed, there should be a barren spot, to this very day, 
on the site of that desecrated altar. 

While the blood was still plashing from step to step, the 
leader of the rangers seized a torch, and applied it to the drapery 
of the shrine. The flame and smoke arose, as from a burnt- 
sacrifice, at once illuminating and obscuring the whole interior 
of the chapel—now hiding the dead priests in a sable shroud, 
now revealing them and their slayers in one terrific glare. Some 
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already wished that the altar-smoke could cover the deed from 
the sight of Heaven. But one of the rangers—a man of sancti- 
fied aspect, though his hands were bloody—approached the 
captain. 

“ Sir,” said he, “our village meeting-house lacks a bell, and 
hitherto we have been fain to summon the good people to 
worship by beat of drum. Give me, I pray you, the bell of this 
Popish chapel, for the sake of the godly Mr. Rogers, who 
doubtless hath remembered us in the prayers of the congregation, 
ever since we began our march. Who can tell what share of 
this night’s good success we owe to that holy man’s wrestling 
with the Lord?” 

“ Nay, then,” answered the captain, “if good Mr. Rogers hath 
holpen our enterprise, it is right that he should share the spoil. 
Take the bell and welcome, Deacon Lawson, if you will be at 
the trouble of carrying it home. Hitherto it hath spoken 
nothing but Papistry, and that too in the French or [Indian 
gibberish ; but J warrant me, if Mr. Rogers consecrate it anew, 
it will talk like a good English and Protestant bell.” 

So Deacon Lawson and half-a-score of his townsmen took 
down the bell, suspended it on a pole, and bore it away on their 
sturdy shoulders, meaning to carry it to the shore of Lake 
Champlain, and thence homeward by water. Far through the 
woods gleamed the flames of Our Lady’s Chapel, flinging 
fantastic shadows from the clustered foliage, and glancing on 
brooks that had never caught the sunlight. As the rangers 
traversed the midnight forest staggering under their heavy 
burden, the tongue of the bell gave many a tremendous stroke— 
clang, clang, clang !—a most doleful sound, as if it were tolling 
for the slaughter of the priests and the ruin of the chapel. 
Little dreamed Deacon Lawson and his townsmen that it was 
their own funeral knell. A war-party of Indians had heard the 
report of musketry, and seen the blaze of the chapel, and now 
were on the track of the rangers, summoned to vengeance by the 
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bell’s dismal murmurs. In the midst of a deep swamp they 
made a sudden onset on the retreating foe. Good Deacon 
Lawson battled stoutly, but had his skull cloven by a tomahawk, 
and sank into the depths of the morass with the ponderous bell 
above him. And, for many a year thereafter, our hero’s voice 
was heard no more on earth, neither at the hour of worship, nor 
at festivals, nor funerals. 

And is he still buried in that unknown grave? Scarcely so, 
dear reader. Hark! How plainly we hear him at this moment, 
the spokesman of Time, proclaiming that it is nine o'clock at 
night! We may therefore safely conclude that some happy 
chance has restored him to upper air. 

But there lay the bell for many silent years ; and the wonder 
is that he did not lie silent there a century, or perhaps a dozen 
centuries, till the world should have forgotten not only his voice, 
but the voices of the whole brotherhood of bells. How would 
the first accent of his iron tongue have startled his resurrec- 
tionists! But he was not fated to be a subject of discussion 
among the antiquaries of far posterity. Near the close of the 
Old French War, a party of New England axe-men, who pre- 
ceded the march of Colonel Bradstreet toward Lake Ontario, 
were building a bridge of logs througha swamp. Plunging downa 
stake, one of these pioneers felt it graze against some hard, smooth 
substance. He called his comrades, and by their united efforts 
the top of the bell was raised to the surface, a rope made fast to it, 
and thence passed over the horizontal limb of a tree. Heave-oh! 
up they hoisted their prize, dripping with moisture, and festooned 
with verdant water-moss. As the base of the bell emerged from 
the swamp, the pioneers perceived that a skeleton was clinging 
with its bony fingers to the clapper, but immediately relaxing 
its nerveless grasp, sank back into the stagnant water. The bell 
then gave forth a sullen clang. No wonder that he was in haste 
to speak, after holding his tongue for such a length of time! 
The pioneers shoved the bell to and fro, thus ringing a loud and 
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heavy peal, which echoed widely through the forest, and reached 
the ears of Colonel Bradstreet and his three thousand men. The 
soldiers paused on their march; a feeling of religion, mingled 
with home tenderness, overpowered their rude hearts; each 
seemed to hear the clangour of the old church-bell, which had 
been familiar to him from infancy and had tolled at the funerals 
of all his forefathers. By what magic had that holy sound 
strayed over the wide-murmuring ocean, and become audible 
amid the clash of arms, the loud crashing of the artillery over 
the rough wilderness path, and the melancholy roar of the wind 
among the boughs ? 

The New Englanders hid their prize in a shadowy nook, 
betwixt a large grey stone and the earthy roots of an over- 
thrown tree ; and when the campaign was ended they conveyed 
our fricnd to Boston, and put him up at auction on the side- 
walk of King Street. He was suspended, for the nonce, by a 
block and tackle, and being swung backward and forward, gave 
such loud and clear testimony to his own merits that the auc- 
tioneer had no need to say a word. The highest bidder was a 
rich old representative from our town, who piously bestowed the 
bell on the meeting-house where he had been a worshipper for 
half-a-century. The good man had his reward. By a strange 
coincidence, the very first duty of the sexton, after the bell had 
been hoisted into the belfry, was to toll the funeral knell of the 
donor. Soon, however, those doleful echoes were drowned by a 
triumphant peal for the surrender of Quebec. 

Ever since that period our hero has occupied the same 
elevated station, and has put in his word on all matters of public 
importance, civil, military, or religious. On the day when inde- 
pendence was first proclaimed in the street beneath, he uttered 
a peal which many deemed ominous and fearful rather than 
triumphant. But he has told the same story these sixty years, 
and none mistake his meaning now. When Washington, in the 
fulness of his glory, rode through our flower-strewn streets, this 
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was the tongue that bade the Father of his Country welcome! 
Again the same voice was heard, when La Fayette came to 
gather in his half-century’s harvest of gratitude. Meantime, vast 
changes have been going on below. His voice, which once floated 
over a little provincial seaport, is now reverberated between 
brick edifices, and strikes the ear amid the buzz and tumult of a 
city. On the Sabbaths of olden time, the summons of the bell 
was obeyed by a picturesque and varied throng: stately gentle- 
men in purple velvet coats, embroidered waistcoats, white wigs 
and gold-laced hats, stepping with grave courtesy beside ladies 
in flowered satin gowns, and hoop-petticoats of majestic circum- 
ference ; while behind followed a liveried slave or bondsman, 
bearing the psalm-book, and a stove for his mistress’s feet. The 
commonalty, clad in homely garb, gave precedence to their 
betters at the door of the meeting-house, as if admitting that 
there were distinctions between them, even in the sight of God. 
Yet, as their coffins were borne one after another through the 
street, the bell has tolled a Reguzem for all alike. What 
mattered it, whether or no there were a silver scutcheon on the 
coffin-lid? “Open thy bosom, Mother Earth!” Thus spake 
the bell. “Another of thy children is coming to his long rest. 
Take him to thy bosom, and let him slumber in peace.” Thus 
spake the bell, and Mother Earth received her child. With the 
self-same tones will the present generation be ushered to the 
embraces of their mother; and Mother Earth will not receive 
her children. Is not thy tongue a-weary, mournful talker of two 
centuries ? O, funeral bell! wilt thou never be shattered with 
thine own melancholy strokes? Yea, and a trumpet call shall 
arouse the sleepers, whom thy heavy clang could awake no more! 

Again—again thy voice, reminding me that I am wasting the 
“midnight oil.” In my lonely fantasy I can scarce believe that 
other mortals have caught the sound, or that it vibrates else- 
where than in my secret soul. But to many hast thou spoken. 
Anxious men have heard thee on their sleepless plilows, and 
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bethought themselves anew of to-morrow’s care. In a brief in- 
terval of wakefulness, the sons of toil have heard thee, and say : 
“Is so much of our quiet slumber spent ?—is the morning so 
near at hand?” Crime has heard thee, and mutters, “ Now is 
the very hour!” Despair answers thee: “Thus much of this 
weary life is gone!” The young mother, on her bed of pain 
and ecstasy, has counted thy echoing strokes, and dates from 
them her first-born’s share of life and immortality. Thine ac- 
cents have fallen faintly on the ear of the dying man, and 
warned him that, ere thou speakest again, his spirit shall have 
passed whither no voice of time can ever reach. Alas for the 
departing traveller, if thy voice—the voice of fleeting time— 
have taught him no lessons for Eternity ! 
N. HAWTHORNE. 

















The Glory of Flerght. 


WISH to maintain that from altitude is evolved another 

sense: one that is not included in the accepted five. 
This sense is as nearly related to sight as taste is to smell. It 
is a differing thrill beyond the emotions of the delicate supreme 
eift of sight. The effects produced in us by this sub-sense 
range from terror to delight, from the temerarious to the 
timorous. Like happiness, it was born a twin: the foster- 
mothers are the tower and the Alp. The child of the precipice 
whispers fear at our side, or calls alluringly from the depths 
Nature in her remorseless fashion spares no note of siren fear 
when her mood is the making of precipices. The conscious- 
ness of immense declivity and the dread induced by it are 
described in Hamlet and in Lear. The sprite of the precipice 
had spoken to Edgar before he cried: “ How fearful And dizzy 
tis, to cast one’s eyes so low! I'll look no more: Lest my brain 
turn, and the defictent sight Topple down headlong.” Horatio 
had felt the utmost impulse of this sense before he warns his 
Prince against “The dreadful summit of the cliff, That beetles 
o’er his base into the sea.” His anxiety increases and he im- 
plores him to withdraw from the danger. “ Think of it: The 
very place puts toys of desperation, Without more motive, into 
every brain That looks so many fathoms to the sea, And _ hears 
it roar beneath.” 
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This minor yet serious sense of altitude is fed on the down- 
ward glance: the upward gaze, which so exhilarates and so 
exalts, ranges itself with our glorious dower of sight. The 
distant vision of mountain ranges may fill us with wonder, per- 
haps “ with thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls,” but not 
with terror. If there be a faint and pleasurable dread, it is but 
a memory-echo of those downward heights, that insupportable 
elevation, which have daunted the most daring climbers. To 
stand on the last point of the razor ridge of the ruthless Matter- 
horn thence to look down those sullen flanks, of which even the 
snow is afraid, is enough to distil, “almost to jelly with the act 
of fear,” a being of ordinary nerve. 

[In our own loved country the humbler scenery of our moderate 
mountains is not often productive of such dangerous emotion. 
Still, as all things work together in scale, our declivities can well 
put “toys of desperation” within the brain. Nevertheless they 
generally content themselves with giving that spice of danger 
which is more agreeable to us than not. They offer the pleasant 
side which belongs to every sense. I remember, through many 
years, the delight of peering over the tufted cornice of Flam- 
borough Head. Five hundred feet beneath I saw the swabbed 
deck of a lugger, seemingly within the compass of a leap; the 
secure gulls, in the interspace, suggested a wild safety; I heard 
around me the hum of bees and, deep down, the drone of the 
drowsy sea. 

The temperament of the twin sense which is nourished by the 
tower is different. It is somehow always touched with mercy. 
The plunging eye of the tower-climber is always consoled by 
the humanity of parapets. The lofty platforms raised by man, 
though fraught with tremors to most of us, are redeemed by 
the mingled prudence and audacity of man. There our an- 
cestral brethren, joined to us by the ages, wrought for us in 
mid-air. There, each succeeding year, those poet-craftsmen met 
the sun a little earlier; and lost him a little later, across the 
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slowly widening plain. The lightnings played around them and 
the winds put on a lustier pressure as the structure rose. From 
above, in the air that Banquo had observed was delicate, they 
saw their children go to school in the close street below. 

A feeling of humour, almost mad, strengthened in the builders 
as they left the earth. Sardonic faces began to grin down on the 
underlings: relentless gargoyles prepared themselves to splash 
the pavement-haunting burghers. But the designers ever had this 
sense of plumb descent before them. Their weird creations were 
often winged and always of the tribe of sprites; they could fear 
no fall. When the half-human demon of Notre Dame, who 
sneers upon Paris, was first brought from the gates of hell, he 
was guarded bya parapet. The figures of the pious oxen, in 
the open pinnacles at Laon, stare from between close ranged 
columns. Because they had rushed of their own will from the 
plain to be harnessed to the Cathedral stones, their secular safety 
was made sure. Should they go mad with height, they could 
not leap down. It is evident that the architects of old knew 
that until the ordinary mortal is gifted with wings the terror of 
sheer descent will shake his nerves almost to dissolution. Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere “saw the Master of the Sun—No wings pro- 
faned that god-like form.” On the other hand, ladder-climbing 
humanity would very much like a pair; perhaps even two pairs, 
like Mercury, for safety in alighting. 

The instinct of ascent, especially characteristic of the plain- 
dwellers, found complete satisfaction in the Middle Age. This 
instinct allied itself with a much nobler emotion. The natural 
impulse, encouraged by religion, embossed the great shield of 
Christendom with fretwork of spires; the blazonry stretches 
from the sub-tropic South to sub-Arctic Norway. Viollet-le-Duc 
relates that there was certainly much rivalry between city and 
city as to the loftiness of their respective fanes : at Beauvais 
ambition overleaped itself remarkably. But it is not for us to 
criticise these gifts of the kings. We may struggle on a fugitive 
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page to fix for a moment our lighthearted opinions of their 
life’s work ; they, with inspired chisel, struck an authentic idea 
into vital stone. 

Naturally, when caused by the brainwork and the handwork 
of man, the sense of height has an intimate and, so to say, a 
domestic phase. Milton, the poet of space, sings: “Or let my 
lamp, at midnight hour, Be seen in some high lonely tower.” 
The student or the architect would rather live in an antique and 
lovely tower than lodge in the top storey of Queen Anne's 
Mansions. The romance of it would be as ten to a decimal ; 
the security of it as two to one. 

To have six feet of masonry between oneself and perdition 
is something towards safety. To receive the light through 
shafted tracery, to hear the fierce democracy of the winds howl 
despairingly every night around one’s inviolable fortress, to sit 
down with one’s own thoughts 250 feet above the chatter of the 
town—these are many points in favour of romance, Then, 
again, one sees the world as winged things see it and in their 
company. The self-satisfied town below takes the dimensions 
of a beaver dam. The nimbleness and tenuity of the ambient 
air enlivens and exhilarates. On earth we cage the birds; in 
their own ethereal region we have the freedom of their city. 

In some dark corner, on the framed timber which is corbelled 
from the wall, we may haply descry that fluffy bundle of 
feathers garnished with claws—the owl. That fallen favourite 
of Minerva, who used to add_= significance to the 
chryselephantine statue of Pheidias, and to mirror the 
Parthenon in his big eyes, blinks in the dimness of his 
medizval abode. Perchance that humorous rogue, the irre- 
pressible jackdaw, alights on the perilous slope of the weathered 
window sill. He is so thoroughly business-like as he enters, 
after his soft, silent droop-winged flop of descent, that you know 
at once that he began to live by stealing a remnant of black 
velvet from the local draper; thrusting his enterprising per- 
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sonality into this shop-lifted pall, he has spent a cheerful and 
unrepentant life beneath its covering. And yet this masquer- 
ading thief eyes you with such intelligence and with so much 
of moral reproof, that you begin to examine your conscience. 
You feel he knows you better than you know yourself. Again, 
on some slumbrous afternoon you hear the cooing of the care- 
less-nested pigeons, high perched in the conical void above you. 
Soon you catch, through the mullioned lucarnes, the dim flash 
of their underwings as they lean on the air. I love this metallic 
gleam ; it reminds me of old world pewter. Away with the 
garish splendour of butler-kept silver! When I grow rich I 
shall have a dinner service of real pewter, magnificently 
engraved. You might then ask a mature star to supper, 
without fear of intolerable reflected light. 

A quarter of a century ago I was seized with the sentiment of 
life in a tower. Meeting with an engraving after the Alsatian 
artist, Alfred Rethel, I, at my first leisure, copied it with a quill 
and Indian ink. Suckled as I had been in the creed, nowadays 
forlorn, of mediavalism, the picture jumped with my humour. 
In it I found the interior sense of height in the crocketed 
pinnacle summits; in the sunset flushed gargoyle—jutting off- 
spring of the cornice and first cousin of the roof—in the faint 
landscape, far below the strongly outlined balcony: in the up- 
ward striking light of the horizontal sun. Here, to me, was the 
apotheosis of domesticated altitude. By permission of my editor 
the drawing is reproduced : not as doing justice to the authori- 
tative achievement of the master, but as expressing, through my 
own hand, my joy in his love of the upper air. I add this little 
article to the sum of my homage. In youth, mankind swept 
along by the torrential storm of sense, is mostly inarticulate ; the 
mill pond of middle life is the asylum of talk. I used to work: 
now I gossip. 

At first sight the subject is sombre. I think it a cheerful 
vision of the ineludible end. Death himself is convicted, as 
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sonality into this shop-lifted pall, he has spent a cheerful and 
unrepentant life beneath its covering. And yet this masquer- 
ading thief eyes you with such intelligence and with so much 
of moral reproof, that you begin to examine your conscience. 
You feel he knows you better than you know yourself. Again, 
on some slumbrous afternoon you hear the cooing of the care- 
less-nested pigeons, high perched in the conical void above you. 
Soon you catch, through the mullioned lucarnes, the dim flash 
of their underwings as they lean on the air. I love this metallic 
gleam ; it reminds me of old world pewter. Away with the 
garish splendour of butler-kept silver! When I grow rich I 
shall have a dinner service of real pewter, magnificently 
engraved. You might then ask a mature star to supper, 
without fear of intolerable reflected light. 

A quarter of a century ago I was seized with the sentiment of 
life in a tower. Meeting with an engraving after the Alsatian 
artist, Alfred Rethel, I, at my first leisure, copied it with a quill 
and Indian ink. Suckled as I had been 1n the creed, nowadays 
forlorn, of mediavalism, the picture jumped with my humour. 
In it I found the interior sense of height in the crocketed 
pinnacle summits; in the sunset flushed gargoyle—jutting off- 
spring of the cornice and first cousin of the roof—in the faint 
landscape, far below the strongly outlined balcony: in the up- 
ward striking light of the horizontal sun. Here, to me, was the 
apotheosis of domesticated altitude. By permission of my editor 
the drawing is reproduced : not as doing justice to the authori- 
tative achievement of the master, but as expressing, through my 
own hand, my joy in his love of the upper air. I add this little 
article to the sum of my homage. In youth, mankind swept 
along by the torrential storm of sense, is mostly inarticulate ; the 
mill pond of middle life is the asylum of talk. I used to work: 
now I gossip. 

At first sight the subject is sombre. I think it a cheerful 
vision of the ineludible end. Death himself is convicted, as 
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surely he often is, of reverence and pity. The gaunt swift 
pilgrim lingers to toll the evening Ange/us as the knell of 
faithful service. For the rest the sun sets ; the bird awaits his 
crumb. Death will soon resume his unceasing visitation. 

The theory of the innate splendour of height may be justified 
by many instances. Of this a recent visit to Dane inhabited 
Lincolnshire has convinced me more than ever. Its fields of 
growing grain, lustrous, like shot silk, beneath the winds of 
many a tarrying summer, have been harvested into something 
more than bread: the heavy headed crops have returned to their 
fields, after many days, bearing their sheaves of spires. The 
jingling bells of the multitudinous herds have been transformed 
and transposed into the Latin chorus of silver tongued peals— 
Mirum spargentes sonum. The mere weeds of the field have 
put on the oolitic immortality of sculpture, and the flocks have 
been translated into chiselled stone. 

It is a delight, from the lowly comfort of such a town as 
Louth, to watch the upward spring of one hundred yards of 
superb structure “lessening in perfect cadence” to its spire. 
Apt simplicity of general design, richness in the right place, 
nobility of scale and finished texture distinguish this tower 
above its brethren, from the North to the Irish Seas. The town 
at its feet seems like a squabby baby clinging to the skirts of 
a graceful mother and asking to be lifted up. The church is 
the great landmark of the Tennyson country. Perhaps it was 
an ancestor of the Laureate who designed the perfectly accom- 
plished belfry ; thus, in the transmutation of the centuries, may 
heredity have given us “In Memoriam.” Then there is the 
pierced lantern of Boston Stump looking across the desolate 
Wash—that grave of royal baggage. It forms a proudly lifted 
crown of tracery to glorify the canal-divided Dutch-like town. 
When the New Englanders named their capital the beacon of 


old Boston was in their memories. 
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The mother church of Lincoln, from her Roman mount, can 
see, beyond the innumerable dykes and fields, her stately 
daughters, like dim lightnings in clear skies. The muster-roll 
of this gracious family might here be amplified. But the fame 
and the praise of it is in the land. Those who have eyes to see, 
let them see. Why do the people rush to the monotonous ocean ? 
The inland glories of the earth are more humane, more pene- 
trating than anything that can be predicated of the unsym- 
pathetic waves. A mountain and a tower are more to some of 
us than all the Atlantic foam. 

BERNARD WHELAN. 
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Lhe Story of a Conversion. 
(Continued from p. 307.) 


CHAPTER VIL THE ONE SACRIFICE. 


Ud have now* to deal with the last, the most plausible, 


and, I conceive, the most ignorant, of the three 
common Biblical objections to the Christian doctrine of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice or Sacrifice of the Mass,—the objection, I 
mean, that Our Lord offered one sacrifice and no more. The 
occasion of the objection is given by four misunderstood pas- 
sages in the Epistle to the Hebrews. They are, that He 
“needeth not daily, like the high priests [of the Jews], to 
offer sacrifices, first for Ilis own sins, then for the people's ; for 
this He did once, when He offered up Himself” (Hebrews vii. 
27); that He “entered once into the Holies [the Holy of 
Holies], having obtained everlasting redemption” (ix. 12); 
“Nor yet that He should offer Himself often, as the high 
priest entereth into the Holies every year, for then He ought to 
have suffered often from the beginning of the world” (ix. 25, 
26; cf. 27, 28); and, “ We are sanctified by the oblation of the 
body of Jesus Christ once” (x. 10; cf. 12, 14). Similar declara- 
tions might of course be quoted from the writings of any 
Catholic theologian, and from the context—for instance from 
the words, “For then He ought to have suffered often, from 
the beginning of the world”—it is obvious that the passages 
refer to Our Saviour having died and ascended into Heaven 


* CL. p. 290. 
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only once. But if these four passages be viewed in connexion 
with the Mosaic economy of sacrifice, it will be seen that the 
Protestant interpretation involves the denial of the perpetuity 
of Christ’s High Priesthood; and that their right interpre- 
tation involves the affirmation of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. To 
this, therefore, we now proceed. 


Kinds, Place, and Acts, of Mosaic Sacrifice. 

Under the Mosaic Law, which the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews takes as the basis of his argument respecting the High 
Priesthood of Christ and of the Old Law respectively, there were 
three Orders or Kinds of sacrifice ; three Parts or Divisions in 
the Tabernacle, and, later, in the Temple, where the sacrifices, 
were offered; and three Acts, or sets of acts (each of which 
might be called an offering), in each kind of sacrifice. The 
three Kinds were the sin and trespass offerings, the holocausts 
or whole burnt-offerings, and the peace or Eucharistic offerings 
—which imported, respectively, remission of venial sins as far 
as the visible community of Israel was concerned, the self- 
abandonment and devotion which ought to have followed and 
with a pious Israelite of course actually did follow on such re- 
mission and the wxz0 mystica between man and God, symbolised 
by both eating from the same table. These have already been 
dealt with. The three Parts of the Hebrew sanctuary were 
the Court or Atrium, the Holy Place, and the Most Holy Place. 
And the three Acts, as we shall see presently, were the dedica- 
tion of the sacrificial victim, its actual immolation, and its formal 
oblation or presentation before God as a sacrifice. 


The Threefold Division of the Sanctuary. 

The Court was an enclosed but uncovered rectangle, in 
which the sacred edifice itself stood, like a church in a church- 
yard. In or near to it took place the preparatory and 
subsidiary stages of the sacrificial ritual which were of sucha 
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character that they could not well be carried out in the interior 
of a consecrated building. In the court, accordingly, was the 
holy water, with which the priests not only sprinkled, but laved 
themselves before officiating ; in the court the sacrificial animals 
were put to death ; and in the court stood the altar of burnt- 
offering, on which the altar pieces of the animal and vegetable 
sacrifices were consumed by a fire which could not, without 
damage from smoke and risk of conflagration, have been kept 
constantly burning in the interior of the Temple or of the 
movable tabernacle which served in place of a Temple until the 
reign of Solomon. The “holy house” itself—the church, to usc 
our comparison of a few lines ago—had externally a porch, or 
colonnade, for shelter, and was internally divided, by a veil sus- 
pended from the roof, into two chambers, the Holy and the Most 
Holy Place. These may be compared respectively with the 
nave of a Christian church, in which the body of the congregation 
assemble, and with the chancel, or sanctuary, where only such 
clerics and laymen as take a representative part in the service 
are admitted. But in the interior of no temple of antiquity was 
provision made for a congregation ; only the priests might enter 
the Holy Place; while the Adytum or Most Holy Place might 
be entered only by the High Priest, and that only on the Great 
Day of Atonement, to perform the crowning sacrificial function 
of the Old Law. On account of this infrequency of access, the 
altar of incense, the lights, and the perpetual oblation of bread 
and wine, which we should otherwise have expected to be in the 
adytum, or “chancel,” were relegated to the Holy Place, where 
they stood immediately in front of the veil. In the middle was 
the golden altar of incense ; the seven-branched candlestick was 
on the south, the side of light ; and the table with the loaves of 
proposition, show-bread, or presence-bread, was set out on the 
north, and consequently on the left, the side of supplication and 
propitiation. The Most Holy Place contained the Ark of the 
Covenant, which was at once a reliquary, a shrine, and an altar 
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—a reliquary, because in its interior were preserved the two 
tables of the Law; a shrine, because immediately over it 
appeared the fiery symbol which was the centre of the Jewish 
liturgical worship and the visible sign of the presence of the 
Deity ; and an altar, because at it the most sacred part of the 
most sacred sacrifices was presented. The position of the Ark 
thus corresponded with that of the high or principal altar in a 
church ; and at each of the two ends of its flat upper surface— 
which answered to the “table” of the altar and was called the 
capporeth, or covering—was an image of a cherub in an attitude 
of adoration, with wings stretched out toward the centre. The 
Holy Place, as well as the Holy of Holies, was profusely 
decorated with symbolical figures, not only on the veil, but 
also on the walls of both chambers. The word capporeth is 
rendered in the English versions by “ propitiatory” and 


“mercy seat.” 


The Syinbolism of the Threefold Division. 

The idea represented by the triple division of the sanctuary 
is so little a matter of difficulty that Catholic and Protestant 
interpreters are agreed that the Court signifies Judaism ; the 
Holy Place, the Christian dispensation ; and the Most Holy 
Place, Heaven. Here as elsewhere the historical and the final 
points of view must of course be distinguished. When such 
symbolism is asserted it is meant that the symbols thus work 
out, whether Moses was or was not conscious of what they 
naturally, as symbols, conveyed ; and whencesoever they were, 
by a higher wisdom than that of the Hebrew legislator, derived 
and selected. In the triple symbolism of the Holy Place, the 
incense is unquestionably an emblem of prayer (Ps. cxl. [cxli.] 
2)—not, indeed, of the crude and carthly elements in spontaneous 
human supplication, but of the prayer that ascends like a sweet 
odour because Divine helps and higher intercessions blend with 
it and bear it upward to the throne of grace. Jt is something 
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more than the mere naked aspirations, something added to 
them by Divine appointment, and possessing a symbolical 
fragrance of its own. It is the Divine element in or along 
with the prayer itself; and reciprocally, it is the means (Lev. 
Xvi. 12, 13), and consequently the symbol, of the indulgence ex- 
tended to the worshipper, who ventures, though unworthy, to 
present himself before God, and does not perish if he prays 
The lights, seven in number because throughout the Eastern 
world the number seven was sacred, are in like manner em- 
blematic of gifts of God to the people, and of gifts made 
by the people to God by Divine ordinance and_ through 
Divine co-operation. On the one hand Jehovah is the light of 
His people, and on the other hand by their ministry to Him 
they become the light of the world, and stand before Him as 
burning and shining lights (Matth. v. 14; John i. 9; Ps. xxvi 
[xxvil.], 1; etc.). The third symbol, the “loaves of proposition ” 
of the Douai version, has alone been the subject of any consider- 
able difference of opinion. It consisted of the symbolical or 
sacred number of twelve loaves (or, rather, cakes or “ wafers”) of 
unleavened bread, sprinkled with frankincense and anointed, 
according to Rabbinical tradition, with oil in the form of a 
cross, accompanied by a wine-offering, and placed, as a continual 
oblation, “ before the Lord.”* It was not only a perpetual offering 


* The very ancient symbolism of seven and of twelve is probably 
connected with the also very ancient symbolism of three and of four—seven 
being three and four by addition, and twelve three and four by multiplica- 
tion ; to which all other reasons likely to cause a special prominence to be 
attributed to seven and twelve have to be added. The number three was, 
like one, specially taken to symbolise the Deity, on account, probably, of the 
Triads or groups of ‘Aree Divine beings continually met with in the ancient 
Egyptian and Babylonian religions. In Egypt at least, the idea of these 
Triads was that of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis, which since Kant (“ Kritik 
of Pure Reason,” Transcendental Analytic, near the beginning) has become 
so popular in German philosophy. The thesis, antithesis, and synthesis 
were symbolised in Egypt by, respectively, a God, a Goddess who was his 
double and at the same time his complement and his manifestation, and 
their Son, proceeding from both. The number four was taken as the 
symbol of the world, of creation, of the four regions or four quarters, east, 
south, west, and north ; of the four divisions of space and of the sky. Seven 
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of bread and wine; it was also a Eucharistic or peacc-offering, 
only the incense sprinkled over the bread being burnt on the altar 
in the court for an ’azcarah ; and it was only for the privileged 
ones of the Holy Place, who typified the Christian Church. 
There is in the Old Law no type which is more plainly a type 
of anything to come than this is a type of the Eucharist. Not 
only is it called a sacrifice, but it is said to be “most holy unto 
Him of the offerings of the Lord made,” through its ’azcarah, “ by 
fire by a perpetual statute” (Lev. xxiv. 9). The ministry of the 
Holy Place separated into three parts that of the altar of the 
court, and by separating it refined it and raised it to a higher 
level. The smoky flames of the outer fire-altar became the clear 
and steady light of the seven-branched candlestick. Its mingled 


and twelve, consequently, both signified completeness, perfection, God and 
creatures. The seven bright stars near the north pole, the seven planets, 
and the seven days of each quarter of the moon and consequently of the 
week, contributed to give special prominence to this number.-——The bread of 
the “loaves of proposition” must have been unleavened on account of the 
general prohibition in Lev. 11. 10; and unleavened bread neither was 
nor could be baked into loaves in our sense of the word.—With the 
frankincense there would, we may notice, be /ozr components—the 
flour, the oil, the frankincense, and salt (Lev. ii1.); just as there 
were /fourv constituents of the incense and four of the oil used for 
the seven-branched candelabrum. The cruciform anointing of each cake 
with oil is connected with the Cross in so far as a cross was 
on account of its four arms a symbol of east, south, west, and north, and 
consequently of the world. If enclosed in a circle and thereby limited, a 
cross was in the Egyptian hieroglyphic system a well-known “ determina- 
tive” or clearer-up of the vagueness of meaning of the hieroglyphics with 
which it was conjoined, and gave the clue that these must refer to an 
enclosed town or limited district. —“ Although,” as Kalisch remarks in com- 
menting on Exodus xxv. 29, “ the wine is not mentioned in our text, both 
these words, ’asher yussach bahen, ‘to pour out withal, and the analogy 
with similar offerings (minkhoth) render it indubitable that it was used in 
the service of the Holy Table (see Numbers iv. 7), though it may not have 
been of equal importance with the bread, for which reason it is, like the 
frankincense, not mentioned in Exodus xxv. 23-30.” Bread without wine 
would symbolically have been a meagre offering ; and though wine, which 
could with difficulty have been procured in the wilderness, is regularly pre- 
termitted in Leviticus (i.-v., etc.), it 1s supposed for the public sacrifices 
(Exodus xxix. 30; Lev. xxiii. 13 ; Numbers xxvill., xxix.) as an accompani- 
ment the use of which was a matter of course. “A libation of wine,” says 
Kurtz (“ Sacrificial Worship of the Old Testament,” $159), ‘in connexion 
with them ”—7.e., with the “loaves of proposition”—“ is not mentioned in 
any of the passages which treat professedly of the arrangement of the 
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fuines were represented by the fragrance of the altar of incense. 
And in place of its mixed bleeding and unbleeding offerings 
were presented the bread and wine of the “pure table.” 
The very name, too, which is usually given to the “ shew-bread ” 
is not without its significance. It is commonly called “the 
bread of faces,’ which, as in Hebrew the word face— 
which originally in fact meant the nostrils—has no singular, we 
may render by “the bread of the face.” One interpretation of 
this, and a very natural one, is, “the bread which is set out before 
the face of Jehovah.” The other, which is better supported by 
parallel passages, is, “the bread in or by which the face of 
Jehovah is seen.” For instance, “the angel of His face’’ 


shew-bread (Exodus xxv. 30; Lev. xxv. 5, sgg.; Numbers iv. 7); but it 
must certainly be taken for granted, on account of the frequent allusion 
to the bowls and cans [or flagons] belonging to the table of shew-bread 
(cf. Exodus xxv. 29 3 xxxvil. 16; Numbers iv. 7).” This oblation of bread 
and wine is by the very fact of its appearance in the Holy Place represented 
as superior to the ordinary oblations of the Jewish Law. It is, moreover, 
the only perpetual oblation of the Mosaic economy. It is founded on the 
bleeding sacrifices as the Christian Eucharist has its basis in the Sacrifice 
of Calvary which was offered up as it were in the Court of the Temple, but 
it alone stands and pleads perpetually in the Holy Place, which corresponds 
to Christianity. As if to render doubtful the reference to wine which would 
make it a complete type of the Eucharist, King James’s version—the 
ordinary Protestant Bible—mistranslates Exodus xxv. 29, by “ Thou shalt 
make the dishes thereof ”—7.¢., those appertaining to the table or altar of 
the “loaves of proposition ”—‘“‘ and spoons thereof, and covers thereof, and 
bowls thereof, to cover withal,” with “to pour out withal” in the margin. 
The Revised version of 1884, more faithful, has “And thou shalt make the 
dishes thereof, and the spoons thereof, and the flagons thereof, and the 
bowls thereof, to pour out withal,” without any alternative marginal reading 
whatever. The first two expressions refer to the bread, the second couple 
to the wine. The “dishes,” qe‘aroth, are the plates, chargers, or patins, on 
which the bread was brought to the table or altar. The “spoons,” cappoth, 
are, apparently, slightly hollowed out flakes or scales, placed between the 
loaves to separate and air them. The word is the plural of one which means 
tnicy alta the hollow of the hand and the hollow sole of the foot. The 
“ flagons,” qesoth, are the larger vessels in which the wine was kept, to be 
poured out into the smaller. And the “bowls,” menaqioth, are the flattish 
open basins which were commonly used to pour out blood, wine, or other 
liquids. in sacrifice. On such a bow], see the ‘‘ Corpus Inscriptionum Semi- 
ticarum” i. 25. The mis-rendering “to cover withal” in heu of “to pour out 
withal” arose from taking yusyach to be the Hophal not of nasach, to pour, 
but of sachach, to cover, which is contrary, not only to the pointing —as may 
be seen by any Hebrew grammar-— but to the sense. 
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(Is. Ixiii. 8), appears to mean, not the angel who sees His face, 
but the angel who is His face, or in whom His face is manifested. 
If the “shew-bread,” or “ Presence-bread” (Exodus xxv. 29, 
Revised version), is, as appears from these various reasons, a 
type of the Eucharist, the Eucharist which it typifies must by the 
laws of typology be a sacrifice. And, again, if it is a type of the 
Kucharist, the Eucharist cannot be tnerely bread and wine ; for 
it would thus be nothing more than its mere type had been. 


The Three Acts wn Sacrifice. 

Thus far of the place of sacrifice. Passing on to the three 
acts in sacrifice, the first was the dedication of the sacrificial 
animal. ‘his was done by the person who presented it for 
sacrifice laying his hands on its head, and_ confessing 
over it the sin or sins for which he offered it.* In 
thus giving up the produce of the herd or of the flock largely 


* He pressed his hands heavily, say the Jewish doctors, between the horns 
of the sacrifice, saying, ** I beseech Thy mercy, O Lord ; I have sinned, I 
have done wickedly, I have transgressed before Thee. I have committed 
. [such and such an offence], Behold, I am penitent, and ashamed 
of what I have done, and will never do the like again. Accept this [sacrifice] 
for my expiation.” In the whole burnt-offerings, according to R. Moses ben 
Maimon and others, confession of sin also accompanied the laying on of hands, 
but inthe peace-offerings other prayers—a hymn, says R. Moses—took its place. 
This confession is not to be confounded with that previously made to the 
priest, to ascertain whether, and, if so, what, sacritice was to be offered, and 
whether the other conditions of reconciliation were fulfilled. —On the high 
priest’s confession, etc., on the Great Day of Atonement, see Lev. xvi.;—on the 
holy water, Exodus XXX, 17-21 ; 3[1] Kings vil.; and Ps. xxv. [xxvi. ]6 ;-—-on the 
plan of the tabernacle, Exodus xxvi. sgg.;—on that of Solomon’s Temple, 3 
[1] Kings vi. sgg.; 2 Par. [Chronicles] iii. to viiii—On the images, molten, 


~ 


marae, ‘and on tapestry, see Ssecaer xxv. 18 ; xxv. 1; xxxvi. 8, 35; 3 Kings vi. 


27-32; 2 Par. ii., iv.; Ezechiel xli. 15-20. ‘On the relics, Exodus xvi. 32-4; 
XXV. 10, 22; xxxvi. I eg Senter. mee) 10[25]; Deut. xxxi. 24-28 ; 3 Kings 
vill. 9; 2 Par. v. Hebrews ix. 4.- ~The Shechinah, Divine Presence, 


fire-glory, is ieee oi Exodus xxxviii. 7-10 ; Numbers viii. 89; Ps. xevin. 
[xcix,] 1; 1 Kings [Samuel] iv. 4, vi. 2, etc. as a presence and a glory ;—in 
3 Kings vill. Io, 11, etc., as shining within the tabernacle, while “the cloud 
which Mecloud it ‘extended beyond ;--as appearing independently of the 
tabernacle, Exodus xl. 34, 35, etc.;—as (like the Eucharist) bright to faith 
and devotion, but dark to impiety and saga E wage Xlv. 20 ;—and as 
enveloping a human figure, Exodus xxiv. Io ; Is. iv. 1-4; Ezechiel i. 4-28 ; 


+ 


Vi 3? i 35% Ho Daniel vii. 9; Apoc. 7 13-17. 


-_ 
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consisted the practical sacrifice on the part of the dwellers 
in tents, who were the usual private offerers at the 
Temple.—But his self-abandonment needed ratification. As 
long as the creature he had offered continued to live, it might be 
returned to him or be used otherwise than as a sacrifice to 
Jehovah. It could not be said to be finally resigned till some 
change had passed over it which rendered it impossible that it 
should be to its previous possessor what it had been before, 
The second act of sacrifice was, accordingly, the taking of 
the life of the sacrifice, which was uniformly accom plished 
by effusion of blood. The sight of the actual death, as dis- 
tinguished from the previous merely mental giving up to die, 
gave an added emphasis to the idea of sacrifice, because that 
actual death was an offering in fact, and not merely in word or 
in intention. It was an offering, however, which had in one 
sense not yet been presented. The third act of sacrifice was to 
bring the body and blood before Jehovah-—the body by the fire 
of the altar of burnt-offering, and the blood by pouring or other- 
wise applying it on or round the altar, or by sprinkling it in 
the Holy or, on the Great Day of Atonement, in the Most 
Holy Place, which on account of the symbolical presence of 
the Deity there, was a symbol and a type of Heaven. 


The Symbolical Meaning of the Three Acts. 


Such, in outline, was the ancient ritual. Turning now to 
the Christian parallels, the dedication of the sacrifice in 
the Mosaic Law is parallelled by Our Lord’s dedication 
to be the sacrifice for the sins of the world. To this end 
He consecrated Himself in His very Incarnation :— Sacrifice 
and oblation thou wouldst not, but a body thou didst prepare 
for Me. . . . ThenIsaid: ‘Lo, Iam come .. . todo 
Thy will, O God.’” He further consecrated Himself to it in 
His human life and ministry, resigning Himself to the foreseen 
death which was the inevitable consequence of the rejection of 
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His teaching by the people. He consecrated Himself to it, 
finally, in His high priestly prayer, when “in the days of 
His flesh He offered up prayers and supplications, with strong 
crying and tears, to Him that was able to save Him out of 
death.”* The immolation of the sacrificial victim is parallelled 
(Hebrews vii. 27, etc.) by His death on Calvary, which was not 
an isolated fact—had it been so, it would have been meaningless 
—but humanly speaking, and, indeed, according to the order of 
Divine Providence, grew out of His previous ministry. It was 
also carried on into what followed. We have just seen that in 
the Mosaic Law the death of the sacrificial victim provided the 
object-matter of the sacrifice; it put into the hands of the 
offerer a completed fact, which he could then present before God, 
and say: “ This was not a mere intention or a promise; it was 
not half carried out, and then abandoned ; the oblation I bring 
was given up to the last extremity, to the loss of life itself’ The 
sacerdotal office more especially consisted in this third act of 
sacrifice, which, unlike the other two, was never performed 
except by a priest. The special function of the Hebrew high 
priests was to present in the Holy of Holies the blood of the 
sacrifices of the Day of Atonement. With this, accordingly, 
Our Lord’s everlasting priesthood in Heaven, where He presents 
the sacrifice of the New Law, as the high priests of the Old 
Law presented in the Most Holy Place their most solemn 
sacrifices, is especially brought into connexion.+ 


* Hebrews x. 5-7, v. 7; John xvii. “Save out of” follows the original 
more closely than “save from.” The expression in the Greek, soze/7 ef, 
usually means that the thing out of which the person is saved actually takes 
place, and that nevertheless he is delivered ; not that it is prevented from 
taking place. 


t “ Having been made perfect,” 7.e., by His resurrection and ascension, 
through which He was proclaimed the Son of God with power (Rom. i. 4), 
“He became to all that obey Him cause of salvation everlasting, being 
addressed” or proclaimed “by God high priest after the order of Mel- 
chisedech ”—high priest, that is, and king as well as priest, which is involved 
in the “ Sit thou on My right hand ” (Hebrews v. 9, 10; cf. verse 5; and 
Acts xii. 33; Hebrews Vii. 16, 26). In private offerings the sacrifices 
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The Everlasting Priesthood. 

In what sense, then, does it follow from the above facts that 
Our Lord offered one sacrifice ? The answer is that if we mean 
by sacrifice that which ts offered, there is but one Christian sacri- 
fice, which in the Eucharist is ¢Ze same as on the Cross. If we 
mean ¢he act of offering, in no sacrifice is or was there only one 
act. There were three, each of which was sacrificial in relation 
to the others. But between the Old Law and the New there 
was this difference, that in the Old all the three acts of 
sacrifice had to be continually repeated, while it is not so in the 
New. When the Jewish high priest-entered the Holy of Holies 
with the blood of sacrifice, and sprinkled it upon and before the 
mercy-seat—when the smoke of the sacrifices went up to Heaven 
—he did not ‘effect “an everlasting redemption,” but returned 
again to’mingle among men, and on the following year other 
victims had to be offered up, because the power of those which 
had before been immolated was limited to that one application 
But the sacrifice of Calvary is of an infinite merit; it cannot 
be exhausted by any number of applications, but always allows 
of more.. The second ‘act of sacrifice, therefore, was performed 
only once. “In that He died, He died to sin once; in that He 
liveth, He liveth unto God” (Rom. vi. 10). It is to this that 
reference is made when it is said that “through His own blood 
He entered in once for all into the Holies.” He did not return 
among men to suffer and die again and again, “as the high 
priest entereth into the Holies year by year with blood not his 
own ; for then it would have been necessary that he often should 


were both dedicated and immolated by those on whose behalf they were 
offered, or by their representatives ; but the sprinkling of the blood, and the 
burning of the altar portions on the altar, appertained to the priests, as may 
be seen from the earlier chapters of Leviticus. In the public offerings, such 
as the morning and evening oblation, etc., the priests dedicated and immo 

lated ; and on the Day of Atonement the high priest both dedicated and 
immolated the sacrifices he afterwards presented. In Hebrews vii. 27, it is 
implied that the high priest offered the daily sacrifices ; but this, as a rule, 
he did by delegation. 
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have suffered from the beginning of the world.” Evidently 
parallel to these are the words: “We are sanctified by the 
oblation of the body of Christ once. . . . This [high priest] 
having offered one sacrifice for sins for ever, sat down [in con- 
trast to the Levitical priests, who stood to minister] thenceforth on 
the right hand of God, from thenceforth expecting till His enemies 
be made His footstool ””—not needing to return to labour and to 
suffer, “ because by one oblation He hath perfected for ever them 
that are sanctified.” But from the circumstance that these 
passages (Hebrews ix. 12, 25, 26; x. 10-14) refer to the Passion, 
we are not to infer that the ¢Az7d act of sacrifice is also over, for 
in that case the whole high priesthood of Christ would be a 
thing of the past. When He is called a priest for ever, the 
meaning is not merely that He is one who once exercised 
sacerdotal functions. In that sense, every Levitical priest is 
equally a priest for ever. What is meant is that He exercises 
them now. He is high priest, and, it is elsewhere said, there- 
fore He must have something to offer—not ave had, on Calvary, 
but “ave, in Heaven. “Every high priest is appointed to offer 
eifts and sacrifices; wherefore it is necessary that He also 
should have something to offer. If indeed, then, He were on 
earth, He would not be a priest, seeing that there are others 
who offer according to the Law . . . but now He hath 
obtained a better ministry”*—an office which is a ministry, 
though one of royalty, and of certainty as to the result. Where, 


* Hebrews viii. 3-6: “-He would not be a priest.” Does not this mean, 
“he would not be a high priest”? For some inscrutable reason, both the 
“Authorised” and the Revised version have after “ priest” inserted “ at all,” 
which does not exist in the original. ‘The whole discussion relates to the 
high priesthood, and for high priest priest is often used, as, for instance, in 
Hebrews vii. 23, 24. Had Our Lord reiterated His Passion from year to 
year, He would have shown His sacrifice to be of only the same order as 
those of the Mosaic covenant, and not of a higher order typified by it ; and 
if His sacrifice had been of only the same order, His priesthood would have 
been illegitimate, since for sacrifices of that order a complete hierarchical 
organisation. had already been divinely established, and was to continue till 


another, which it only typified, was substituted for it. 
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again, we read that the Jewish high priests “have been made 
many priests in number, because by reason of death they were 
unable to continue, but this [priest], because He continueth 
ever, hath an everlasting priesthood,” the necessity of a con- 
tinuous sacerdotal and sacrificial ministry is evidently taught ; 
and when it is added that by reason of the exercise of this 
priesthood He ts “able also to save for ever them that come to 
God by Him, inasmuch as He always lives to make intercession 
for us” (Hebrews vii. 23-25), the nature of His intercession is 
indicated. He intercedes gud high priest. The word “ inter- 
cession” in the versions is not, perhaps, very well chosen ; it 
reminds the reader of the intercession of the Saints and of the 
prayers and intercessions which those on earth make for one 
another, and may thus seem to place Our Lord in a lower 
position than that which He occupies. But to intercede really 
means to intervene or interpose oneself, and the interposition 
need not be by prayer in the ordinary sense. It may be of any 
kind; and when He is represented as interpellating or inter- 
vening in our behalf, this is uniformly connected with His high 
priestly office,* and is spoken of as if it were peculiar to Him- 
self. To pray for the people was a duty common to all; the 
high priest’s special advocacy and intercession was to appear 
for them before God, presenting his sacrifice in the Most Holy 
Place, which the High Priest of the New Law is consequently 
said also to do.+ The continual intercession of Christ is there- 
fore His continual presentation of His inexhaustible sacrifice. 

* Rom. vill. 34: “Jesus Christ that died, yea, that is risen also again, 
Who sitteth at the right hand of God, Who also maketh intercession for us.” 
“We have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ, the Just ; and He is 
the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but for those of the whole 
world” (1 John ii. 1, 2). The word farak/etos, here translated advocate, and 
used also in John xiv. 14, 16; xv. 26; xvi. 7, does not mean one who sup- 
plicates merely, but a helper, strengthener. The word A7/asmos, translated 


propitiation, is specially used in regard of “the blood that maketh atone- 
ment,” above all in the Most Holy Place, which was called the Az/asterion (cf. 
Hebrews 1x. 5; Lev. xvi. 2, etc.; xxv. 9). 

+ Hebrews ix. 24. The phrase to appear before God or before the Lord 
uniformly means to present oneself at the sanctuary (Exodus xxii. 15 ; 
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The Epistle to the Hebrews and the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 

The teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews, therefore, so far 
from being opposed to, is confirmatory of, the Catholic doctrine 
of the Eucharistic Sacrifice or Sacrifice of the Mass, because 
according to its principles the continued High Priesthood of 
Christ and the Eucharistic Sacrifice stand or fall together. For 
since the body and blood of Christ are present not only in 
Heaven, but also (as has been abundantly shown in the pre- 
ceding pages) in the Holy Sacrament, there is by the nature of 
the case in both the same res sacrificata or object sacrificed. 
There is also in the Eucharist the same High Priest, with, 
necessarily, the same mind and will as on high; but in the very 
midst of His people, for whom He pleads His sacrifice. And 


there is therefore the same attitude of offering, pleading, or 


bringing to remembrance. If the oblation in the Eucharist be 


denied as incompatible with the completeness of the Sacrifice of 
Calvary—-a denial which, as we have seen, could arise only from 
a confused idea that the second act in sacrifice is the whole 
sacrificial action—the perpetual High Priesthood must also be 


abandoned. If on the contrary the persistence of the High 


Priesthood be recognised, the sacrificial character of the Eu- 
charist must be recognised as well, because of the parallelism 


between it and the heavenly sacrifice. Both are “ relative” 


sacrifices-—_in both, that it is to say, the third act of sacrifice is 
sacrificial only in so far forth as it is related to the second, 


without which it would indeed be impossible, because what has 


not been immolated cannot be presented. Both are “ com- 


memorative” sacrifices or commemorations of the sacrifice of 


the Cross, but are so as solemn avammnescis, as ordained and 
authorised layings of that sacrifice before God, and not merely 
in the way in which reading a meditation on the Passion, or 
XxXiv. 20, 34; Deut. xvi. 16; xxxi. II; etc.), not without an oblation. The 


appearance of the high priest before God was his entering into the Holy 
of Holies to offer the blood, symbolising the very life, of the yearly sacrifice. 
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looking on a crucifix,are commemorations of it. The Eucharist 
is indeed more distinctly sacrificial than the heavenly oblation. 
For it enters into the sphere of external worship, and is indeed 
the only form of external worship ordained by Christ, while 
sacrifice has always been regarded as appertaining to external 
worship, and, I need not say, as its highest form. It also 
“shows forth” to the worshippers the death of Christ by the 
very nature of its external symbolism, by the separateness of 
the appearance of bread, the outward and visible sign of the 
presence of the body, and of the appearance of wine, the outward 





and visible sign of the presence of the blood—a symbolism which 
brings before the mind the remembrance of the body and the 
blood as separated, as they were through the wounding of the 
hands and of the feet and through the piercing of the side. To 
all who can see and understand, such a symbolism represents 
Christ as immolated for the sins of the world. In that capacity 
it exhibits Him to the eyes of God, as well as to those of men. 
Nor, rnust we forget, God, in the Communion, mystically par- 
takes with the communicants from the same table, thereby, 
according to the whole train of thought involved in the theory 
of the peace-offerings, constituting the Eucharist in the strictest 
sense a sacrifice. 

So much for the subject of the doctrine of Eucharist and 
sacrifice. 

Aa %. D, 

(To be continued.) 
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